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SOME PROBLEMS OF PALATALIZATION IN GREEK 


Summary 


A process of palatalization is assumed where Greek shows a development of 
velar or labiovelar stop to dental stop or affricate, and of dental stop to affricate 
or fricative, in an environment conducive to palatalization. The greater palatali- 
zability of labiovelar as compared with velar is explained by the conversion, 
in a palatal environment, of the labial element to a labio-palatal, with subsequent 
loss of the labial component. The greater palatalizing effect of the vowel [e] 
as compared with the more palatal [i] is shown to be entirely in accordance 
with Greek phonological tendencies; palatalization before [i] is in fact except- 
ional, and is attributed to the effect of structural pressure. Certain other 
developments are explained by the hypothesis of a generally palatalized arti- 
culation of the dental stops in Greek, for which there is dialectal evidence. 

The principles invoked are further applied to a suggested solution of certain 
problematic IE reconstructions. 


Though minor details may remain uncertain, the Greek reflexes 
of the IE ‘labiovelar’ series are established beyond doubt; and the 
interpretation of the Mycenean texts suggests that the series may now 
be viewed as an historical phenomenon in Greek, rather than a theo- 
retical abstraction or a hypothetical reconstruction. One may accept 
without hesitation their phonetic definition, proposed by Zupitza 1) 
and adopted by Brugmann,?) as ‘Verschlusslaute, bei denen gleich- 
zeitig mit der velaren Zungenthatigkeit einen den akustischen Ein- 
druck modificierende Lippenrundung stattfand’. Such sounds are 
well attested in various groups of languages,?) and no attention need 
therefore be paid to the ill-informed objections of Skéld, ‘dass die 
von Brugmann beschriebenen Labiovelare nur gelehrte Konstruktio- 
nen sind, die .... iiberhaupt nicht ausgesprochen werden kénnen’,*) 
or of Whatmough, that ‘the labiovelar of the Brugmann tradition 
is .... not found in any spoken language’.®) 7 


1) Die germanische Gutturale, 1 (Hermann, KZ 41, 52). 


2) Grv.2 I, § 77 Anm. 4 (p. 93). 
3) e.g. of the Caucasus and of Africa (for the latter see especially A. N. Tucker, 


The comparative phonetics of the Suto-Chuana group of Bantu languages, § 206). 


4) KZ 52, 147 ff. 
5) Mél. Pedersen, 45 ff; cf. Hirt, Hauptprobleme, 161. 
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But the very statement of the Greek developments raises problems 
of a phonetic nature which have not been sufficiently recognized: — 
(1) Whilst the labiovelars are palatalized before a front vowel §) 
(te, tic, &deA~dc, Detvw etc.), the plain velars are not (xettat, yévoc etc.). 

Since labiovelarity implies, in general phonetic terms, a double 

negation of plain palatality (i.e. velar articulation + lip-rounding, 
as against palatal articulation + lip-spreading), it is a prov: surprising 
that it should be more subject to the process of palatalization than 
is the singly opposed plain velarity. 
(2) Whilst a voiceless unaspirated labiovelar [kW] ’) is palatalized 
before both a mid and a close front vowel [e, i], a voiced or aspirated 
labiovelar [g], [k¥h](< *g*h) is palatalized only before a mid front 
vowel (thus tic but toc, d¢uc).8) 

The different development of the voiced and voiceless series is in 
itself surprising (indeed it was to Brugmann ‘an sich unwahrschein- 
lich’) 9); and with regard to the voiced (and aspirated) reflexes, it is 
a priovt remarkable that the less palatal (i.e. opener front) vowel 
[e] should be more inducive of palatalization than the more palatal 
(i.e. closer front) [i]. 

A solution to these problems may be found partly by reframing 
the questions to be answered, partly by extending the phonetic 
hypotheses beyond the a priort, and partly by subordinating pho- 
netic expectations to considerations of structural phonology. 

The proposed solution will also take into account the palatal develop- 
ment, in itself unexpected, of the group *tw, and other group re- 
flexes (as e.g. < *k'1), 

The study is concerned primarily with the Attic developments. 
Apart from the general advantage of selecting a well-attested dialect, 
the Attic evidence is of particular importance in view of its dual 
reflexion of the several palatalizations — viz. fricative o and stop 7(c). 
The position of Attic in this respect may be readily surveyed from a 


8) A reflex such as te (<[kWe]) being interpreted, as it surely must, as the 
end-point of a palatalization. 

*) For phonetic interpretations standard IPA symbols are used throughout 
within square brackets. 

8) For doubtful exceptions see Lejeune, Tvaité de phonétique grecque, 42. 
The evidence for the aspirated labiovelar is in fact minimal (8qt¢ only). 

) Gr. Gr.4, 135. 
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table of the dialectal developments < *-ti-, -ki-, -tw-, as set out in 
M. Lejeune’s Traité de phonétique grecque (p. 90),1) and summarized 
for East Greek 4) below: — 


TABLE I 
SS neseneeseusnsssntnnnnseenes 
*-t4- [tj] *-kq- [kj]/*-ty- [tw] 
€.g. 6(a)c0¢ usAtcon xnpccw técoapec 
Homer oa/c oo oo 
Ton.) Arc. 6 oo oo 
Attic 6 TT TT 
: ew) 
Boeotian TT TT 
Lesb., Thess. oo fore} 


The following basic suppositions are now made: — 

(a) The sequence of palatalization in its most extended form is of 
the general pattern [k > t > tf > ts >s]. Historical developments 
of such a type are well attested e.g. within Romance or Indo-Aryan.12) 
(b) Palatalizations reaching the fricative stage are consequently more 
advanced than those at the affricate stage (the latter being probably 
represented in Greek by the special graphs for the palatalized re- 
flexes of [k¥] (e.g. Wc) in Arcadian inscriptions,!%) and for the re- 
flexes of [k(h)j], [tw] (e.g. teTapa-) in Ionic.14) Where the point of 
origin is a consonant-group, as e.g. [tj], the single fricative stage o 
intervocalically is more advanced than the geminate oo 15) (as in 
Homer, Ion., Arc.). 


10) Reproduced in an analytical form by F. Rodriguez Adrados, La dialecto- 
logia griega (= Acta Salma<n>ticensia V 3), 57. 

11) Thessalian and Boeotian are included as members of Aeolic in its wider 
application (cf. Buck, The Greek Dialects, | ff.). 

12) In Slavonic the final reflexes of the Ist and 2nd palatalizations would 
appear to suggest a reverse order of the two affricate developments; but the 
details of the phonetics and chronology remain obscure (see e.g. Mikkola, 
Uyst. Gr. II, 168 f.). 

13) cf. Lejeune, Traité, 43; note also € for the voiced reflex in glosses (e.g. 
CéAAew> BaAAerv, beside inscr. -deAAw). 

14) Ibid., 76, 85; note also Pamph. Wavatux. There is a possibility that such 
a stage may also be partially preserved in Mycenean (cf. J. Chadwick, ‘La 
représentation des sifflantes en grec mycénien’, Et. Mycéniennes (Actes du 
colloque int.) 1956, 83 ff.). 

15) cf. Adrados, op. cit., 56 ff. 
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(c) Attic t(z), as a product of palatalization, derives directly from an 
affricate which has not reached the fricative stage.16) 

(d) Attic o consequently represents a more advanced development 
than z(t), and may be presumed to indicate an earlier initiation 
of the process of palatalization (as, in other dialects (see (b) above), 
the single o may indicate an earlier initiation than the geminate oo).1”) 
(e) Since [k<e, i>] 18) is not palatalized in Greek, [kW] 18) is palatalized 
by virtue of its labial component.19) In other words, a velar stop 
is not liable to palatalization by a following front vowel, but the 
labiovelar semivocalic articulation [¥] zs (> labiopalatal [%)). 

On this supposition [k¥<e, i>] would pass to a labiopalatalized 
velar [k%], thence (? via [t%]) 2°) to a labialized (pre-)palatal affricate 
[t/"], such as is common in e.g. certain Caucasian languages.?!) 
There would later follow a loss of the labial (in fact labiopalatal) 
element (as also dialectally in Caucasian).??) Similar suppositions 
are applicable to the group [khw<e>] (> [khy] etc.), as in Oy 
(Lith. Zvéris, < *ghu-).28) Delabialization may be of earlier (common 


16) cf. Pisani, Studi sulla preistoria delle lingue indeuropee (Atti Lincet 1931, 
Ser. 6, Memorie Vol. iv), 600. “ 

17) cf. E. Risch, ‘Die Gliederung der griechischen Dialekte in neuer Sicht’ 
(Mus. Helv. 12.2), 67. 

18) Similarly [kh, g<e, ib] as against [kWh, g¥<e)]. 

19) As already suggested by Pisani, op. cit., 561, 600. 

20) As already suggested by Brugmann, Gy.? I, 592. 

21) cf. the cW, ¢W, j¥ of Abaza (Allen, ‘Structure and system in the Abaza 
verbal complex’, TPS 1956, 128 ff.). 

22) cf. A. N. Genko, Abazinskij jazyk, 39, 48; K. Lomt‘at‘idze, Ap‘xazuri 
enis Tapant‘uri dialek‘ti, 220 ff. 

23) It is possible that one should consider the Greek development of the 
group *u2[wj] also to be of this type rather than, as generally stated, a ‘meta- 
thesis’ ([wj] seems in fact to persist in Mycenean (Ventris & Chadwick, Docu- 
ments in Mycenean Greek, 79); cf. also Pamph. AvFix). The development would 
then be [wj] > [yy] > [jj] (thus [diwjos] > [diyyos] > [dijjos] > [di:jos] > 
[di:os] (Stoc) ; -[bowjos] > -[boyyos] > -[bojjos] > -[boijos] > -[boios] (-foroc), 
etc.). The developments of the groups liquid or nasal + [j] are also perhaps 
best explained on this basis — i.e. they, like the semivowel [w] (and unlike the 
stops), would be liable to palatalization: thus [rj], [nj] would > [r], [n], before 
which contrasting vowels would develop a diphthongal closure > %/,tp, %/,tv 
(cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. I, 273: also now Lejeune, Traité?, 314); here the mainte- 
nance of the prosodic value of the group is by vocalic (diphthongal) lengthening, 
and this applies in most dialects also to the case of the non-contrasting vowels 
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Greek) 24) origin in the development of the groups [k¥(h)j] and [g¥j] 
(> Att. -rr- and ¢,25) as e.g. néttw, sAdtrwy and LG, AaTvuas). 

It goes without saying that in any intervocalic group development 

the prosodic CC value may be expected to maintain itself by gemination 
of the stop element (thus [kj] > [tj] > [tt!] > [ttf] etc.).26) 
(f) A further source for the palatalization of a labiovelar semivowel 
is provided by a preceding dental — so that [tw] > [ty] (with later 
affricate and fricative developments) as e.g. tértupec, of. A fronting 
of the velar element of the semivowel in the direction of the dental 
is perhaps in itself not unlikely, but it is particularly to be expected 
if the dentals were themselves to some extent palatalized; that this 
was in fact the case is shown at least for Boeotian by the indication 
of a palatal glide (t) between denti-alveolar consonants and the maxi- 
mally contrasting labial [u] vowels 2’) (thus tiovy% = Att. ry, etc.). 
(g) Thus two types of palatalization are to be recognized — plain 
palatalization (as in e.g. [kj] 28) > t(t); [tj] (as céBouat, bc0¢ etc.), 
t, ¢, which, however, in view of their own palatal quality, involve no diphthongi- 
zation. In the case of [lj] the almost universal maintenance of the prosodic 
value by consonant-lengthening (>A) may perhaps be connected with a 
general tendency of laterals to display a gliding transition from a preceding 
vowel (cf. E. Fischer-Jorgensen, Reports VIII ICL, I, 70), so that a sequence 
fa]}] would in fact differ little from [ail]. 

These suppositions could also explain the development of [mj] > [nj] (as 
Batva > *g¥mz6): thus, 

as labial semiv. [w] + [j] > labiopalatal semiv. [y](= [j¥]) > pal. semiv. [j], 

SOM +S nasal [m] ,, . nasal [pW] », nasal [p], 
leading to palatal diphthongization of a preceding contrasting vowel (> “/,tv). 
The palatal(ized) {r] and [n]/[p] would be identified with the variants of /r/, 
/n/ normal after a front vowel or front-closing diphthong, and so phonemically 
indicable as p, v. (For the foregoing cf. already Brugmann, Gr.? I, § 293). 

24) Or even IE — as Pisani, op. cit., 599. 

25) cf. Lejeune, Tvaité, 38 f; Brugmann, Gy. I, 595. 

26) cf. Hermann, Silbenbildung, 19 ff. 

27) As also in Oscan. A similar development is found in Tsakonian (cf. Thumb, 
Hb. d. gy. Dial., 91). The same explanation may perhaps underlie the examples 
of [tu] > ov (i.e. via [tu]; cf. Brugmann, Ber. tiber d. Verh. d. k. sachs. Ges. d. 
Wiss. zu Lpz., phil.-hist. K1., Vol. 53, 1901, 97 f: , Vielleicht ist t der Konsonant 
gewesen, durch den uw die Affektion zuerst erlitt’); for a dissenting view cf. 
Pedersen, ,Das auf einen ¢-Laut zuriickgehende o und oo im Griechischen’, 
ANTIAQPON (Festschr. Wackernagel), 110 ff. On phonological considerations 


see pp. 122 f. below. 
28) < *ki (as thuepov, xnplttw) and also probably *h¥j (cf. (e) above). 
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-[t<i>]- (as B&org etc.) > 6), and labiopalatalization (as in (e, f) above). 

Within each of these types two modes are to be assumed, viz. 

(i) ‘glide’ palatalization (before a front vowel) — symbolized as 
[Ci] in the case of plain palatalization and as [C4] in the case of labio- 
palatalization. 

(ii) ‘group’ palatalization (with semivocalic second consonant) — 

symbolized as [Cj] in the case of plain palatalization and as [Cy] 
in the case of labiopalatalization.?9) 
(h) Plain glide palatalization (i.e. palatalization of a plain stop by a 
following front vowel) is exceptional — thus there is no palatalization 
of [k<i, e>], and special reasons must be adduced for any occurrence 
of this kind. 


At this point in the argument it will be convenient to survey in 
tabular form certain of the crucial developments in Attic, grouping 
these according to the class of the original stop (dental or (labio-) 
velar; voiceless, aspirated, or voiced), the type and mode of palata- 
lization (see (g) above), and the position (initial or intervocalic): — 


TABLE II 
| Pe 
| Dental | feet ash, Initial Intervocalic 
velar 
Glide Ci [td] d 
‘ tj] o 30) o(tr) 31) 
Group C { [ 
re Siar AR Oe ROS eo hay sactaacts: jena aaa 
” Cy [tw] o tT 
Glide Cu [kw <e, i>] or 15 
thj] o 30) o(tt) 31) 
G Cc [thj 
Boh a tiny >». alec ngl = | naa tt 
oe ftw] : sd Ves Toe an petre Ne 
[khw <e)] 34) 0 f 
Glide Cu [kWh <e)] 0 ) 
: [dj] C C 
Group Cj | [gil ®2) ¢ ¢ 
Glide C4 [gw <e] $ 3 


29) The isolated [khw<e)] (04) is an example of plain palatalization inducing 
a group palatalization: see (e) above. 
30) As céBount, ojuc. 
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The following further observations may now be made: — 
(i) j-palatalization involves more advanced development than y- 
palatalization in 
-[tj]- > -o- beside -[tw]- > -tr-, 
[ajaeGae ye [dw]. 8.25) 
Moreover, j-palatalization (unlike y/4) effaces the distinction of 
aspirate: non-aspirate, as in 
[tj], [thj] > o: [kj], Ochi] > +(2) 
beside [tw], [k¥<e, i>] > o-/-tr-, +: [thw]-?, [kwh<e>] > 0. 
The affrication of e.g. [tj] > [t{] (via a devoicing of the [j] > [j]) 36) 


31) o is taken as the normal homomorphemic development (as éc0¢, uéo0¢) : 
tt generally correlates with an inter-morphemic junction (as uédittx, mAdtTw). 
In accordance with the supposition of (d) above, the morphemic division 
would thus have delayed the integration of the two elements (cf. Pedersen, 
ANTIAQPON, 115; Risch, Mus. Helv. 12.2, 66 f.); one may perhaps compare 
the non-development of [k-w] (> [kkW]) > mz in Pf. Pt. Act. forms (Lejeune, 
Traité, 70; cf. also Myc. te-tu-ko-wo-a = tetukhwoa, beside i-go-: Ventris & 
Chadwick, 81, 88, 409; Chadwick, TPS 1954, 5 n.). 

32) < *h(Y7, o(Mhi, o(7. 

33) cf. Hirt, Hb. d. gr. Laut- u. Formenlehve2, 230; Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. 
Gr.4, 50. 

34) cf. p. 118 n. 29 above. 

35) Representing in all probability a simple loss of the labial element (with 
compensatory lengthening in some dialects: cf. Lejeune, Tvaité, 71; Hirt, Hb., 
229; Hermann, Silbenbildung, 24 ff.), without affrication (note the retention 
of 8F in Cor. and Pamph. (Brugmann-Thumb, 49: also Hes. gloss dedFotxedc) 
and in Mycenean (Ventris & Chadwick, 79)). 8 < [g¥<e>], on the other hand, 
can only be explained on the basis of a palatalization ([g<e>] > [g4] > [d¥] 
etc.) 

36) Cf. Kurylowicz, L’apophonie en indo-européen, 365. For an apparent 
equation of khy [khj] with ks [kf] in Sanskrit cf. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient 
India, 78 f. and refs; note also the view reported in Rkpratisakhya 1Vne Ss ethat 
$ > ch after any stop. : 

The development of [pj] > xt may also find its explanation here ([pj] > 
[p(t)f]: cf. Hammerich, Laryngeal before Sonant, 14). A fricative development 
of the type [pf] is found in various modern Greek dialects (e.g. < moudc [pjos]), 
and a stop element develops in some (see Kretschmer, Neugr. Dialektstudien, 
155; Thumb, Hb. d. neugr. Volksspr.?, 10). Recently A. Burger (‘Phonématique 
et diachronie a propos de la palatalisation des consonnes romanes’, Cah. F. de 
Saussure 13, 1955, 19 ff.) has drawn attention to Rousselot’s palatograms of 
the Russian palatalized [p] (Principes, 604, 609), which indicate that ‘pendant 
Vocclusion des lévres la langue s’est relevée non comme pour un y, mais comme 
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involved a degree of voiceless friction such as might well have masked 
the breathiness distinction: 37) one may compare the masking effect 
of the fricative in x/y +o0>& rip t+o>v. 

The fact that y/4-palatalization does not have this masking effect 
may be attributed to a damping of that effect by the labial compo- 
nent; it is to be noted that whilst [j]- > ‘,38) [w]- >’, even before [e] 
(where it is likely that [w] > [y] before loss): see also (iv) below. 
(ii) Palatalization of a dental involves more advanced development 
than that of a velar in 

[tj Mito beside +(kj jez -7(tp.2?) 
(iii) Initial palatalization involves more advanced development than 
intervocalic in 

[tw]- > o- beside -[tw]- > -tt- 

(see also p. 124, n. 56 below). 

(iv) Voiceless palatalization involves more advanced development 
than voiced in 

[tw]- > o- beside [dw]- > 6-. 
The voiced semivowel of [dy] < [dw] might be expected to show a 
lesser tendency to friction then the devoiced semivowel of [t{] < 
[tw]; 4°) and such tendency as is evidenced for the plain palatalization 


pour un ?’ [t]; Burger goes on to point out that in various Romance languages 
‘,.. au moment de l’explosion, il en est résulté ... un son transitoire, soit [p*], 
d’oui rét. sapt’a, v. pr. sapche ...’ (< Lat. sapiat). ia 

37) For the close phonological relationship of aspirates and fricatives cf. 
Allen, ‘Aspiration in the Harauti nominal’ (Studies in Linguistic Analysis), 
78 f. Note also the equivalence in Sanskrit sandhi (and occasional orthographies) 
of cch and cs. The acoustic correlate of the masking factor seems to be ‘stridency’ 
(Jakobson, Fant & Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, 23 ff.). 

38) A similar development is found in the progress from classical to modern 
Armenian. 

39) cf. [tj] > It. [ts] (pozzo < puteu, etc.) beside [kj] > [tf] (faccia < facia, 
etc.): see Haudricourt & Juilland, Essai pour une histoive structurale du phone- 
tisme frangais, 79. 

40) cf. (i) above, and Pedersen, ‘Zur Theorie der altgr. Palatalisierung’, 
TCLP 8, 289 ff. (‘Es ist wohl nicht ausgeschlossen, dass die Stimmlosigkeit 
bzw. Stimmhaftigkeit auf die Hérbarkeit der palatalen Affektion (und damit 
auf die weitere Entwickelung) Einfluss iiben kann’); also E. Fischer-Jorgensen, 
keports VIII ICL, I, 70 (‘Voiced fricatives combine a normally weaker noise 
spectrum with a harmonic formant spectrum’). The further argument of 
[tj] > o beside [dj] > Cis probably not relevant, since the further development 
of [dz] > [z] might in any case have been inhibited by the ‘metathesis’ to [zd] 
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of [dj] > ¢ might well have been damped out by the labial compo- 
nent of [dy] (cf. (i) above). 


We have now to return to the problems posed at the outset. The 
solution offered is as follows: — 
(a) [k<e,i>] is not palatalized, simply because glide palatalization 
of stops is not a general feature of Attic (nor indeed of Greek).41) It 
has been seen that the palatalization of [t] tends to be in advance 
of that of [k], but even [t] is only partially affected by glide (Ci) 
palatalization — and for this special reasons will be adduced (see p. 122 
below). 
(b) It was noted that by contrast with [kw], which is palatalized 
before both [i] and [e], [gv] (and [kWh]) lack palatalization before [i]. 
Jt 1s not, however, for the latter but for the former phenomenon that an 
explanation ts required.4?) 

It is well known that Greek (including Mycenean) 43) is averse from 
the duplication of labiality in immediately successive phonemes.*4) Thus 


(cf. Lejeune, Tvaité, 95 ff.). For this reason attention is focussed on the voiceless 
rather than the voiced developments. 

Whilst the invocation of ‘metathesis’ is generally.to be viewed with some 
scepticism (cf. Allen, BSOAS xiii/4, 945), it may here have provided the escape 
from a structural impasse: cf. Brandenstein, ‘Phonologische Bemerkungen zum 
Altgriechischen’ (Acta Ling. vi 1, 31 ff.), 42, 45; Jakobson, Kindersprache, 
Aphasie u. allg. Lautgesetze (= Sprakvet. Sdlisk. 1 Uppsala Férh. 1940-42, A 
(Upps. Univ. Arssky. 1942, 9)), 42; the suggestion is that an affricate [dz] 
(or [d3]) would not have persisted in a language lacking a corresponding voiced 
fricative (and in which assimilation was regressive rather than progressive) — 
Jakobson: ‘Ebenfalls impliziert in den Vélkersprachen der Gegensatz eines 
Verschluss- und Halbverschlusskonsonanten das Vorhandensein eines Enge- 
konsonanten derselben Reihe’. 

41) The same state of affairs (palatalization of labiovelars, but not of plain 
velars) has also been claimed as typifying Armenian, Albanian, and Tocharian: 
see e.g. Pisani, ‘Studi sulla fonetica dell’ Armeno’, Ric. Ling. I, 165 ff; N. Jokl, 
‘Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der alb. Vertretung der idg. Labiovelare’, Mdéi. 
Pedersen, 127 ff; E. Evangelisti, ‘Note Tochariche I’, Rendic. dell’Ist. Lomb. 
Briocne Let, Cl;:di Lett.,.L XXX, 139. ft. 

42) cf. Pisani, Studi sulla preistoria ..., 600 (but without accepting the 
solution proposed). 

43) See Chadwick, TPS 1954, 5. 

44) cf. the avoidance of aspiration in successive syllables under the conditions 


of ‘Grassmann’s Law’. 
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a labiovelar loses its specific labiality in the immediate vicinity of a fully 
labial vowel (v). One might in fact interpret a development such as 
[k*hu] > yv either phonetically or phonologically; thus it might be 
supposed that, labiality being carried by the vowel, it is eliminated 
from the consonant: 45) or alternatively, that in the vicinity of the labial 
vowel a velar consonant was in any case labialized — there would then 
be no contrast in this position between velar and labiovelar, and the 
reflexes of both would be represented by a single ‘archiphoneme’.*®) 

In view of the general complementarity of labiality and palatality, 
it would. not be surprising if a similar tendency were found in the 
case of the latter; and if the phonetic interpretation is adopted, the 
parallel is in fact very close. Thus before a fully palatal vowel (:) 
palatalization of a preceding labiovelar would not be expected; the 
‘half-palatal’ (mid front) vowel < on the other hand would be suffi- 
ciently palatal to palatalize the preceding consonant, without quali- 
fying phonologically as a carrier of palatality. _ 

Striking parallels to such a presumed phenomenon are quotable, 
as in E. Armenian, where e.g. xent‘ = [xenth] but x7t = [xit] (without 
palatalization of the [x]).47) 


It now remains to explain the special development of [k¥i] > 7, 
which is in conflict with the general observations above. The solution 
is probably to be sought in the structural pressures induced in the 
system by other phonetic developments, and A. Martinet’s theory 
of the ‘empty space’ 48) is here suggestive. 

Intervocalic and initial prevocalic [s] had > [h] (> interv. +). 
The space left by [s] was partially filled by other developments (e.g. 
< [t(h)j) (and init. [tw]), by simplification, and by analogical in- 


45) As A. Steiner, Rendiconti dell’Ist. Lomb. LXXXVIII, 331 (‘... la perdita 
dell’ elemento labiale in quanto esso si risolve nella vocale di timbro uguale’). 
cf. the earlier loss of F before rounded (back) vowels than elsewhere (Lejeune, 
Traité, 149). 

46) For a close parallel in Tswana cf. D. Jones, The Phoneme, 44 f. 

4”) cf. Allen, ‘Notes on the Phonetics of an Eastern Armenian speaker’ 
(TPS 1950), 190 ff. On his native Jutland dialect see Pedersen, TCLP 8, 290 
(‘Hier ist die Palatalisierung vor den geschlossensten Vokalen (i und y) ge- 
schwunden, wahrend vor den offeneren Vokalen (e, @) kj und gj gesprochen 
wird’). 

48) See Martinet, Economie des changements phonétiques, ch. 3. 
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fluence).49) But except for a few circumscribed grammatical forma- 
tions, such developments seem not to have provided any significant 
replacement of intervocalic [s] followed by a close vowel; the gap 
thus remained to provide an inducement for the phonetically feasible, 
but for Greek phonologically untypical, glide palatalization of [ti] 
> 01.50) 

This development in turn created a further, if incomplete, vacuum 
in the place of [ti], which thus provided an attraction for the other- 
wise aberrant palatalization of [ki] > 1.51) 

It should be emphasized that the order of the above statement 
does not necessarily imply a chronological order of development: 
the various changes may well have been going on simultaneously,52) 
and it is only metaphorically that one speaks in terms of temporal 
causation.®3) A rather similar complex of developments may be quoted 
from the Rajasthani group of dialects,54) where 

*[h] > [fi]-/- + >) 
N. W. Marwari [h] 
si >| S. Mewari [h]-/-+- 
*[c] > N. W. M. [ts] > S. M. [s] 


49) cf. Lejeune, Trazté, 80 ff. 

50) cf. R. Ambrosini, ‘Osservazioni sulla cronologia di alcuni fenomeni fonetici 
greci’ (Annali Pisa, Ser. II, Vol. xxv I-II), 88: ‘Si potrebbe pensare che l’assi- 
bilazione di -ti, certamente attraverso la fase -t’2, fosse stata favorita, proprio 

_ durante la fase palatalizzante, da un riassestamento del sistema fonologico, 
venuto a mancare di sibilanti sia iniziali che intervocaliche, in séguito a 
(—)s > (—)F. 

The occasional ‘assibilation’ of [tu] > ov may also perhaps find its phono- 
logical explanation here: for the phonetic considerations see p. 117 above). 

51) This explanation is not only applicable to Attic, since the development 
of [ti] > o1 appears at least in some classes of words to have been a common 
Greek phenomenon: cf. J. Holt, ‘Remarques sur l’assibilation grecque’, Mdél. 
Pedersen, 176 ff; Lejeune, Traité, 54 (‘assibilation panhellénique’). 

52) cf. Fourquet, Les mutations consonantiques du Germanique, 13. 

53) Thus Martinet in fact reverses the emphasis (Economie, 243: ‘On est tenté 
de supposer que ce passage de s i.e. a # est df a une pression structurale exercée 
par les nouvelles affriquées jointes aux -ss- et -ts- de suture’). 

54) Allen, ‘Some phonological characteristics of Rajasthani’ (Studies in honour 
of Sir Ralph Turner, = BSOAS xx). 

55) One might perhaps in Greek further link the development of [s] > [h] 
(though not essentially) with the loss of a voiceless ‘laryngeal’, since a language 
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Whilst attention is here focussed primarily upon the developments 
in Attic, it is of some interest to see how the intervocalic examples °°) 
fit into the pattern of the other East Greek developments. These may 
be considered in relation to three sets of origins, correlated with three 
successive palatalizations, as follows: — 

Palatalization I: << [tj] 
” nS eS [t-j], [kj], [tw] 
7 Tilsivee {kacen eg 
The developments themselves may be classed as affricate, fricative 
(geminate and simple), and stop. 


displaying the correlation of aspiration ([p]:[ph] etc.) might be expected to 
display also a plain aspirate [h] (cf. Jakobson, Preliminaries, 39); in that case 
the Greek developments would be of the form: 
*(h] > + 
*[s] > [h] 
[t <i>] (etc.) > [s] 
Laval ft) 

It may be added that in the case of the voiced labiovelar, not only was there 
no similar inducement to palatalization ([g¥i] > *8:), but perhaps even an 
inducement against it; for such a development would have precluded that of 
[g¥i] > ®t, which in the event helped to fill the gap inherited from IE(*d) 
(cf. Martinet, Economie, 91f; Pedersen, Die gemeinindoeuropdischen und die 
vovindoeuropaischen Verschlusslaute, 10 ff.). 

56) In initial position (cf. p. 120 above) and in postconsonantal position, it is 
possible that a still earlier (common Greek) palatalization is to be postulated 
for [t(h)j], in view of Boe. M&utyos (if, as e.g. Hirt, Hb., 236, related to Att. 
ojua, Skt. dhyaman-: cf. in any case Boe. &-c%0c) and Boe. -wox, Att. -ovox 
< -[ont-ja] etc. Such an early palatalization might then be attributed to 
homosyllabic position, i.e. [tj]- or -[n|tj]- as opposed to -[t|j]-: it is also to be 
noted that in Boe., where heterosyllabic [ts] > tr (xourtrauevor etc.), the 
development in final position is > ¢ (as -B%¢ < -[nts], mat¢ < -[ds]). [tj] would 
then have three successive palatalizations according to context: 

(i) Homosyllabic (> Att., Boe. os) 

(ii) Heterosyllabic 

(a) Homomorphemic (> Att.o, Boe. tr) 
(b) Heteromorphemic (> Att., Boe. tr) 
In all cases under (i) the fact of a single as against a double fricative is not of 
course relevant, since the positions involved are such as to rule out gemination. 

It also appears that an early palatalization is to be postulated for initial 
[tw]- (cf. Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte I, 249; Lejeune, Traité, 92); but a 
common Greek development here seems to be contradicted by the Cretan gloss 
tFé& o& (Hes. MSS tpé). 

57) Also [khw<e>] (679). 


} see n. 31 to Table II above 
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In order to display the distribution of the developments of each 
palatalization amongst the various dialects and in their approximate 
chronological relationships, four dimensions are required: in the 
diagram below, the sets of origins (I, I, III) are displayed from left 
to right and the time-scale from top to bottom; in order to display 
the various dialects the time-scale is divided into segments, within 
each of which the listing has no chronological relevance; and the 
various developments are indicated typographically as follows: — 


LARGE CAPS.: affricate 

SMALL CAPS.: fricative (geminate) 
lower case rom.: i. (simplified) 
lower case ital.: stop. 


Attested stages are in each case obelized. 


TaBLeE III 
| I : II III 

a ARC ION ATT 

ARC ION ATT ARC IONf 59) ATT 
b (?mMycf) 58): (?MYCf) 58) 

CE Serie SBOE 

arct ionf  attf ARCT IONT ARCf 59) ION ATT 
c LESt THE{ BOE{ LES THE BOE 

attt 

ad LES{ THET boet 


e arct ton} attt 


The detailed chronology of the table is not crucial. It might, for 
example, be compressed by including the LES, THE, BOE develop- 
ments of IIc in 0,8) and the developments of IId in c, thereby elimi- 
nating one time-segment. 

The close relationship of Attic with Ionic during its early history 
is generally agreed, and this is reflected in the identity of develop- 


58) cf. Chadwick, Et. Myc., 83 ff. 


59) See above, p. 115. on 
60) cf. Risch, Mus. Helv. 12.2, 67 (‘... in einer zweiten, diesmal allgemein- 


griechischen Assibilazion (oder Palatalisierung) ...’). 
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ment under I for both these dialects (and Arcadian). The remarkable 
feature is the identity of final development under II for Attic and 
Boeotian; and it seems reasonable to attribute this to a partial ‘phono- 
logisches Sprachbund’ ®1) resulting from their geographical proximity. 
One would then have to assume that the second palatalization in 
Attic was still incomplete at the time when the Boeotian influence 
was dominant. Attic and Boeotian being both than at the affricate 
stage,62) both would have followed the typical Boeotian development 
to a stop rather than a fricative (as in Ionian).®) 

It has been suggested that both -tr- (as in Boeotian and Attic) 
and -oo- (as in other dialects) may derive from an affricate [ts], the 
former by ‘progressive’ and the latter by ‘regressive’ assimilation, and 
that the two developments typify different periods.®4) It is, however, 
tempting to surmise that the development -tr- (as also the t of palatali- 
zation III) may derive from another type of affricate than -oo-, i.e. 
directly from a prepalatal [t{] rather than from its further develop- 
ment [ts].65) Such a derivation would appear particularly probable - 


61) See e.g. R. Jakobson, ‘Uber die phonologischen Sprachbiinde’, TCLP 4, 
234 ff. The developments under II are also partially shared by some Euboean 
dialects of Ionian, with traces also in Thessalian (cf. Buck, The Greek Dialects, 
70; Schwyzer, Gr. Gr., 3174; Velde, Thessalische Dialektgeographie, 66 ff.). 

62) cf. M. Ruipérez, Emerita, 21, 258 f. 

63) That Attic should have developed > oo and thence > tr seems phonetic- 
ally less probable. The Cretan Fete06. for *Feteoot is no argument in favour of 
such a development; apart from the possibility of analogical influence, Cretan 
06 (not tt in any case) could represent a fricative rather than a stop (cf. Lejeune, 
Traité, 61, 91). It in fact appears that Cretan was subject to a kind of ‘Laut- 
verschiebung’ similar to that of Germanic, whereby -88- > -tr- and -trt- > -60-; 
this may be summarized as an increase in tension of the geminates, resulting 
in the devoicing of the voiced stops and the aspiration of the voiceless (cf. 
Jakobson & Halle, Fundamentals of Language, 28); the latter. could then, as 
in Germanic, further develop to fricatives. For a similar aspirate development 
of voiceless geminates cf. the modern Tsakonian and Cyprian (Thumb, Hob. d. 
neugy. Volksspr.*, 24; Deffner, Zak. Gy. I, 33; Anagnostopulos, Tsak. Gr., 13 ff.). 

That the Boeotian -rt- does not derive from [ss] is shown by the retention 
of -oo- < *-ss- in that dialect. 

64) Lejeune, Tvaité, 69, 90. 

65) The argument referred to in p. 121 n. 40 does not contradict the possibility 
of a (pre)palatal affricate in the absence of a specifically (pre)palatal fricative; 
for o [s], as the only fricative in the system, is to be considered as an ‘unbe- 
stimmtes Engephonem’ rather than as specifically denti-alveolar (see Jakobson, 
Kindersprache, 41 £; Martinet, Economie, 236 te) 
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if at the period(s) in question the existing dental stops were palatalized 
to the extent of permitting their identification with the new prepalatal 
affricates; 66) and this may well have been the case — it provides the 
only satisfactory solution for the palatal development of [tw], is 
graphically indicated for Boeotian, and is attested in Tsakonian (see p. 
117 n. 27 above).6”) The main argument against such a hypothesis is that 
original *-ts- also gives Boeotian -tr-; but it is by no means impossible 
that this *-ts- [ts] may itself have developed to [tf] — this is after 
all the regular MI development of Skt. -ts- (> Pkt. -cch-), and similar 
developments are quotable from modern Greek dialects.68) 

A secondary hypothesis which would follow from the above is that 
words of non-Greek origin rendered in Att., Boe. by t(r) and in other 
dialects by o(s) (or Ion. inscr. T) contained some form of (pre-)palatal 
rather than denti-alveolar affricate. 

Another point of interest emerges from the table of development. 
The change of an affricate to a stop begins as a characteristic of 
Boeotian (for palatalizations I and II), and in the case of palatali- 
zation II spreads to Attic. By the time of palatalization III this de- 
velopment has spread to all dialects which palatalize at all at this 
stage; 6°) but the Les.-The.-Boe. bloc, which was comparatively tardy 
in succumbing to the earlier palatalizations, was similarly backward 
here: and this delay was fatal to any palatal development, since the 
process of [k¥] > z now intervened.’7°) Thus Boeotian itself was 
prevented from participating in the final stages of the stop-develop- 
ment which it had inaugurated. 


66) cf. Ambrosini’s reference (op. cit., 63) to ‘un riassorbimiento ... nei 
rispettivi arcifonemi, di cui, forse, furono sentite come varianti facoltative’. 

67) See further Costakis, Grammaire du Tsaconien, 37; Bourguet, Le dialecte 
Laconien, 134; Semenov, The Greek Language, 139. In the case of palatali- 
zation III, the identification would be favoured by the fact that the new 
affricates occurred invariably before a front vowel, in which position the 
dentals also would have been most subject to palatalization. 

68) cf. A. Mirambel, ‘Du caractére des chuintantes dans certains parlers 
néo-helléniques’ (BSL 48.1, 63 ff.), 70. 

69) With the isolated exception of Cypr. ow¢ < *hk¥s. 

70) There are well known exceptions to the regular dialectal developments 
of the labiovelars, restricted largely to the enclitic *-k¥e and interrog.-rel. 
forms (e.g. Thess. xtc, Ion. xéc; -te, tug in Aeolic; as also Cypr. otc above). 
But it is not unusual to find special developments in forms having a high 
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Certain points arising from the foregoing discussion may be sug- 
gestive with regard to a problematic IE consonant series and to two 
groups of disputed etymologies. 

(1) The difficulties have long been recognized of the correspondences “1) 


Av. x5 (xtéoyo: ksayate: xSayertr) 
Gk. xt : ‘ sana slate 
§ (xttoug: Rsete-: Sate-; 
Skt. ks: céxtwv: taksan-: taSan-) 
Gk. x0 (yQav: ksam-) 


Gk. 08: Av. yf (pOetew: Rsarati: vi-yzarayeitt), 


and various symbolisms have been evolved to accommodate them 
(e.g. *kb, kb, 80h, g¥dh respectively). More recently it has been shown 
by Benveniste that a monophonematic interpretation is indicated, 
and a symbolism *k°, kj, gih, gid has been proposed.??) 

The correspondence of the Indo-Iranian fricatives to Greek dental _ 
stops is reminiscent of certain internal Greek correspondences dis- 
cussed above (p. 126), and it may be tentatively suggested that the 
solution lies in a (pre-)palatal fricative or affricate component; 73) 
for the first (stop) component Greek requires only two series, velar 
and labiovelar, and the following derivations may therefore be 
proposed: — 

xt < [kf] (? via [ktf]: cf. p. 119 n. 36 above) 
x9 < [kfh] 
78 < [k/Wh]. 


statistical frequency of occurrence; see especially R. L. Turner, ‘Anticipation 
of normal sound-changes in Indo-Aryan’, TPS 1937, 1 ff., where it is pointed out 
that in pronouns and similarly frequent forms certain changes have ‘anticipated 
similar changes that were normal at a later period’ (cf. also BSOS v, 43 ff., and 
JRAS 1927, 227); but the operation of the law may of course be frustrated 
by the intervention of new developments — thus, as in Aeolic the tendency 
for [kw] > [tf] > + (foreshadowed by e.g. -te, tic) is frustrated by the in- 
tervention of [k¥] > x, so in non-Aeolic the tendency for [tf] > [ts] >o6 
(foreshadowed by Cypr. otc) is frustrated by the intervention of [tf] > +. 

*1) See e.g. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-Euvopean Phonology, 99 f. 

7) BSL 38, 139 ££. 

%8) cf. Kurylowicz, L’apophonie en Indo-européen, 366 (‘Le point central du 
probleme c’est sans doute la question du phonéme intermédiaire entre o en t 
surgi, puis disparu, en grec’). 
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Certain satem cognates, however (as in the Ay. examples), require 
the introduction of the third (palatal) series,?4) which might be 
represented for IE, in a phonetically suggestive form, as *[kfi] etc. 
The full derivations would then be as follows: — 


< IE *(kf] (plain) 
eat <IE*(kf]  (palatalized) 
x8 < [k(t)fh] < IE *[g3h] 7 
90 < [k(t)/wh] < IE *[g3h] (labialized). 


Such a set of three affricate series is reminiscent of those found ina 
N. W. Caucasian language such as Abaza, with its aspirated c cW cy 
(= [tf] etc.), glottalized ¢ é¢W éy, and voiced j j¥ j¥ (= [d3] etc.).75) 
(2) From the time of Brugmann 76) there have been suggestions that 
Gk. ixtivoc, (é)x0é¢ (and y61%6c), iy6i¢ might be related to Skt. $yena-, 
hyah, Lith. Zwvis etc. by assuming derivations from (*ki-, *ghj-. The 
Greek reflexes will be seen to be identical with certain of those under (1) 
above — a result not in itself surprising if one bears in mind the near 
identity of a devoiced [j] and a fricative [f] 7?) (cf. p. 7 above) ; one 
would then postulate 


*hi [kj] > Oki] > Oj] 
SIK(s] > xs 
*hB/RB (kfH [kf]... 


74) For the establishment of the palatal *[g3ih] note the by-forms ya (at): 
Av. zam-: OCS zemlja etc. < *gh-. 

75) cf. Allen, TPS 1956, 129, 174. If the postulated affricate series of our IE 
reconstructions appear disproportionately fragmentary (viz. 4 items out of a 
possible 9 or 12), it may be remarked that even in Abaza, where the series is 
supported by the corresponding series of fricatives, their functional burdening 
is light — they form part of the long tail of meagrely employed consonants in 
this language; and if one excludes c¥, which happens to function in an important 
grammatical formative (the ‘human’ pl. suffix -cWa), their average frequency 
is only around 0.3% of all consonant-occurrences: the voiced members are 
particularly infrequent. That in the IE series we are perhaps witnessing but a 
residual relic is suggested by the absence of corresponding fricatives (see p. 121 
n. 40 above); in Abaza the fricatives are about half as frequent again as the 
affricates. 

76) Gr2. I, 794; most recently Kurylowicz, op. cit., 365. 

77) Hammerich, Laryngeal before Sonant, 15 ff., in fact attempts to derive 
the equations of (1) and (2) from the same sources, under the formulae /Hj, 


hey, gui, "Hy. 
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A certain plausibility is lent to this interpretation by the quality of 
the prothetic vowel in ixtivoc and ty6%¢.78) But the difficulty remains 
that it requires the postulation in Greek of a special development of 
*fi distinct from that of *ki (or *k*{: see pp. 116f.) ; and, what is a proort 
particularly surprising, it involves the retention of a velar element 
in the case of the palatal stop (> xt- etc.) which is lost in the case 
of the plain velar (> Att. t-: cf. p. 117 n. 28) —i.e. the palatal is palatali- 
zed by the following j to a lesser extent than the non-palatal, and 
develops rather in the manner of *#i (see p. 119 n. 36). 

We have already noted the general aversion of Greek from the 
duplication of certain phonetic features (p. 121 f.); but this hardly 
justifies the further postulation of a degree of mutual cancellation 
such as might explain this problematic development. Failing this, 
there is one possible explanation which might be proposed to save 
the situation; this is, to assume that whilst Greek, as all centum 
languages, generally confused the palatal and plain velar stops, the 
combined effect of a palatal stop flus a palatal semivowel was to - 
maintain for a time the individuality of each 79) and so delay their 
integration into a single element beyond the period when such inte- 
gration was operative; the type of development required for this 
explanation would then be 

[kj}= = [R))- > [k= t-te 
but [kjJ- > [kj]- > [kj]- > [kf] > xt 

It must be admitted that on the evidence thus far the equations may 
seem hardly worthy of rescue, and the saving hypothesis hardly 
convincing. Some support, however, is lent to both by the consider- 
ation of a parallel series of cases. 

(3) A notoriously problematic correspondence is provided by the 
equation of Gk. xarvécg with L. vapor, Lith. kvapas, to which have | 
been appended a few other less obvious etymologies.8°) 

The difficulty for Greek arises from the fact that initial [kw]- 
seems normally to develop to x (x&ua etc.: cf. Lejeune, Traité, 72), 
as intervocalic -[kw]- to mx (tmnoc: cf. also Boe. tx mriuxtax). 

78) cf. Brugmann, loc. cit. 

9) With perhaps an increase in the tension and/or duration of each element 
(as e.g. in the [t-f] of Eng. [’hat-fop], as against the [tf] of (‘heetfit]). 

80) As xottat, xtoon: L. in-vitus: OPr. quaits; x&dmn: OPr. po-quelbton; xédxmoc: 
O. Icel. hvalf (see e.g. Pisani, Studi sulla preistoria ..., 559 ff.). 
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One line of explanation, initiated by Solmsen,8!) would postulate 
the Greek developments as resulting from a dissimilation of the 
labial element before a following labial stop within the word.82) 

But this explanation does not apply to all the proposed etymologies, 
nor does it account for the Latin development. 

Another proposal suggests that whereas IE *ku > x(x): L. qu, *ku 
> x(x): L. v-.88) But the various phonetic explanations adduced to 
support such a development are highly improbable. Thus Walde 
assumes for Latin that in the development from *ku the wv acquired 
the value of a bilabial fricative, before which the stop was lost; 
Wood §4) makes the fantastic suggestion that the development of 
*kw as against that of *kw was attributable to the closer contact of 
wu with the palatal than with the velar for the reason that the latter 
is articulated too far back in the mouth to fuse with the semivowel! 
Pisani presents an argument similar to that here proposed in another 
context and with a different conclusion (p. 116 above), i.e. that ‘la com- 
penetrazione di k e uw é dovuta al fatto che f& é una consonante com- 
plessa, a doppia articolazione (circa k!) come q*; il w seguente ha 
prodotto una specie di metafonia dell’elemento specifico e k! é di- 
venuto k¥ .... Nel caso di ku abbiamo invece un gruppo di due 
consonanti ben individuate I’una contro l’altra, e non compenetrabili’. 
But then the ‘penetration’ of the palatal component by the labial 
semivowel might be expected to result in a labiopalatalized stop of 
the type [k"%], which would ultimately give Att. t- and not z- (cf. p. 116 
above, and Pisani’s own argument, op. cit., p. 600). 

A third and less popular explanation which has been tentatively 
proposed is to derive the forms in question from IE *k¥y- as against 
*ku-/ku-.85) From the Latin side this solution has a certain attraction, 


81) See Hermann, KZ 41, 52f. 

82) cf. also Lejeune, Trazté, 31 n. 1, 73 n. 2. 

83) See e.g. Pisani, loc. cit. and refs. The evidence for a Hittite retention of 
the distinction *k/k before w remains problematic. 

84) Postconsonantal W in Indo-European (Lang. Monog. 3), 1. 

85) Thus Foy, JF Anz. X, 3; cf. Hermann, KZ 41, 53. The further statement 
‘of Sommer, Hb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehve, 222 (‘Am besten kommt man 
theoretisch aus, wenn man nicht von g + u-, sondern von q*¥ + u- ausgeht: 
lat. Schwund von g#- vor -u- wie vor -uv-’) is not to be quoted as supporting this 
view, since he later (Kritische Evléuterungen), 82 explains that his q¥ is to be 
taken as representing a phonetic variant of g before u/y, and not as an IE 


labiovelar. 
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since it would explain not only the equations in question but also 
the problem of ubi, without invoking the doubtful device of a ‘met- 
analysis’ from necubi etc.: 86) thus k*y- and k¥u-, both involving 
homosyllabic double labialization, would result in a loss of the stop 
element in Latin.8?) For the Greek development one would then 
propose a parallel hypothesis to that of (2) above — i.e. the combined 
effect of a labialized stop plus a labial semivowel would be to maintain 
for a time the individuality of each, and so delay their integration 
into a single element beyond the period when such integration was 
operative ; 88) the type of development would then be 


*(kw]- > [kw]- > [k*]- >7 

*-[kw]- > -[kw]- > -[kk¥]- > -r7x- 
a *(kww]- > [kw]- > ~~ x 89) 
(*[kww]- > -[kw]- > — -%x-) %) 


It may be mentioned that in Abaza examples are found medially 
of [kW] and [kw] and [k¥w] in contrast; it is a notable feature of the _ 
groups [kw] and [kw] that both elements are tensely articulated, 
and that there is little or no tendency to devoice the semivowel. 
Whilst this does not of course provide a parallel to the postulated 
developments of [kw] and [k’w] in Greek, it does illustrate the possi- 
bility of non-integration in a language possessing fully integral labio- 
velars. 


86) This device would in any case not account for other forms where L. u- may 
derive from *k¥u- (as e.g. ut(i): cf. Pokorny, Idg. Etym. Wb., 648; Kent, The. 
Forms of Latin, § 351). 

87) In the case of *k¥u-, however, one cannot rule out the possibility of a 
contributory cause in ‘the peculiar treatment of the initial of a pronoun’ (as 
Turner, BSOS v, 49: cf. pp. 127 f. n. 70 above). 

88) cf. Foy, loc. cit: ‘gu blieb erhalten, als ky in (x)x iiberging; spater wurde 
es zu ky, wie q vor 7 oder vor v zu k geworden ist, und dies ky- fiihrte iiber 
u%.... Zu % (N.B. Foy gq = [k*], Sommer g = [k)). 

89) The 8 of éxatéduBy, Béoropoc (if < *-g¥wa, *g¥wos-) might be explained, 
as Foy loc. cit., by assuming analogical influence from Bote etc.; or a different 
development might be postulated in so far as both the semivowel and the stop 
are here voiced, and so might be expected, unlike *k¥y, to integrate more readily. 

90) Just possibly the intervocalic development may be seen in yAvxxdv beside 
yhunts (? < *dlk*uom: dlk*us; the -Av- development is suggestive of a labiovelar), 
Ad&xxog beside L. lacus (? < *lak*yos : lak¥us, if a retention of the stop element 
is to be postulated intervocalically for Latin, as Pokorny, Wb., 647). 
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The close parallelism of the assumptions required in order to operate 
the equations of (2) and (3) may be regarded as enhancing the proba- 
bility of each set, which, considered independently, might well appear 
dubious in the extreme. 


Trinity College W. S. ALLEN 
Cambridge 
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W. S. Allen’s ‘Relationship in Comparative Linguistics” (Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society, 1953, pp. 52-108) undoubtedly raises 
points of decisive importance for the present development of linguistics. 
One of them is the relation between comparative philology and general 
linguistics, for it is in the name of the latter that Allen makes the 
criticisms he does of the former. His position represents an extreme 
development of a cleavage which has had some existence for the last 
half-century (I). It is not the object of the present article to review at 
length the history of views on the subject, but rather to examine the 
validity of Allen’s view 2). 

Comparative philology may be defined as the comparison of languages 
(through comparison of items within them) that are, or are assumed to 
be, genetically related, with the object of establishing such relation- 


1) Thanks are due, for assistance throughout to Dr P. Wexler and Dr M. A. 
Kx. Halliday, for discussion of the material also to T. Hill, W. B. Lockwood 
and D. Berg, and for comments, criticisms and suggestions, to Professor W. S. 
Allen, J. Atkinson, Dr C. Baier, Professor C. E. Bazell, A. Binns, Professor 
I. M. Campbell, Professor M. Cohen, N. Collinge, R. A. Crossland, Mrs M. ’Es- 
pinasse, Professor J. R. Firth, W. Haas, Professor A. S. C. Ross, M. L. Samuels, 
Professor A. Scherer, Professor S. Ullmann, Dr A. Wolf, Dr P. Worsley, and 
particularly Dr A. Vos. 

2) Allen’s ‘Phonetics and Comparative Linguistics’, Archivum Linguisticum 
3 (1951), pp. 126-136, is less far-reaching but contains already some indication 
of his more elaborated views. 
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ships and of reconstructing original forms from which derivation may 
be made (II). ; 

It therefore assumes that it is possible to establish, or at least to 
attribute a meaning to, genetic relation of languages or of linguistic 
items, and derivation of one from another (III); and that the con- 
struction of hypothetical forms is valid in some sense (IV). 

Allen denies that these are possible within scientific linguistics 
(as at present known), and therefore (‘whilst recognizing its own 
unassailable status and value’”’) opposes the inclusion of comparative 
philology within scientific linguistics (at present) (V). 

This characterization of comparative philology constitutes a step 
beyond the antinomizing of historical linguistics and synchronic 
linguistics inaugurated by Saussure. It is a step into intolerance 
(“within scientific linguistics’’) of historical linguistics by non-historical 
linguistics. 

That the Saussurean position on this question is unsatisfactory 
(though of course an advance on the exclusively historical conception 
of linguistics) is not in dispute; but, as the following argument will 
attempt to show, Allen’s step appears to be in the wrong direction. 

Comparative philology is a kind of historical linguistics, and one 
of the reasons why Allen denies the scientific character of comparative 
philology is that he denies the scientific character of historical lingu- 
istics. But comparative philology is also a kind of comparative 
linguistics, and Allen does not deny the scientific character of com- 
parative linguistics in general 9). 

It is most important that we should separate from judgment of 
Allen’s appraisal of comparative philology in the usual sense (as 
defined above) 4) and of historical linguistics, judgment of his proposals 
for comparative linguistics in a more general sense, i.e. comparison of 
languages irrespective of genetic relationship, with one or other object 
that may be classified as “descriptive”. (VI) We also propose to 

consider (what Allen naturally ignores) how far the methods of com- 
parative descriptive linguistics might be extended within a com- 


3) Allen might be said to confuse two kinds of comparative linguistics by 
associating “‘relation’”’ (not, say, ‘‘correspondence’’) with the kind other than 
comparative philology (and with ‘Comparative Linguistics” in general in his 
title). Cf. VI and VII. 

4) and see II, n. 26. 
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prehensive comparative linguistics to comparative philology (genetic 
comparative linguistics), and conversely the utility of comparative 
philology in more general linguistics (VII). 


I 


“He [Kruisinga] was not a philologist, neither in the continental, nor in the 
English sense of the word. He was a linguist, and used to insist on the distinction 
with his usual acerbity. ‘There are philologists’ he used to say ‘... who do 
not know there exists such a thing as linguistics’.’” P. A. Erades, ‘“‘In Memo- 
riam’’, Lingua I, p. 142. 


“General linguistics’ is a term currently used with more than one 
meaning, however unaware some of those using it may be of the 
ambiguity; and it might be suggested that Allen is making use of this 
ambiguity in constructing in effect a syllogism in which the expression 
“general linguistics’ masks an undistributed middle term :— 

a) All linguistics follows the principles of ‘“‘general linguistics;’’. 

b) “General linguistics,” is “‘scientific’’ in a certain sense. 

Therefore c) All linguistics should be “‘scientific’’ in this same sense. 

And comparative philology is not “‘scientific’’ in this sense (does not 
follow the same principles as “‘general linguisticsg’’), therefore com- 
parative philology is not part of linguistics. 

What exactly is understood by ‘“‘scientific’’ we shall examine in V. 
Here we are concerned to distinguish the senses of “general linguistics’’. 

They may be defined as follows: 

(1) The body of theory guiding work in all branches of linguistics. 

(2) The branch of linguistics treating what is general to all languages 
(at all times) 5). Or, the body of theory guiding some branches of work | 
in all languages. , 

As regards (1) there is of course the apparent “‘dilemma’’ stated by 
R. H. Robins 8): “Linguistics is, in this respect, on the horns of a 
dilemma. Theory and theoretical discourse are empty unless they find 
application in the study of actual languages; on the other hand it 
must be admitted, even by those who most strongly assert that — 


5) Cf. Allen, p. 87, ‘‘... general in a sense in which General Linguistics is 
general ... not restricted to the IE field ...”’ (cf. VII). ‘ 
6) “Noun and Verb in Universal Grammar” (Language 28, pp. 289-98), . 
pp. 297-8. 
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linguistics is a technique for the analysis of languages, that continuous 

_ examination is necessary, both of current doctrines explicitly formu- 
lated, and especially of the implicit and unstated tenets, for example 
of universal features, that influence our analytical operations’’. 

It is true that one may base one’s theory of a particular subject not 
only on the facts with which it deals but also on a more general theory 
covering other subjects too, as suggested by Allen (‘‘linguistics in the 
past has generally kept in step with contemporary movements in 
other sciences’’, with references, p. 54, n. 2). But of course his “‘con- 
temporary movements”’ are not the only possible general theory, as 
will be seen in V. 

However, what we can say with certainty is that there is no ne- 

_ cessity for all the principles of one branch of linguistics (e.g. of ‘‘general 
linguisticsg’”’) to be common to all branches (constituting ‘general 
linguistics,’’). 

“General linguistics2”’ is otherwise known as “Descriptive Lingu- 
istics’ 7). That the term General Linguistics gets restricted to this 
branch of Linguistics is understandably due to the fact that explicit 
relation to General Linguistics; has so far been confined to Descriptive 
Linguistics, with some exceptions including Allen’s explicitly negative 
relation of comparative philology. 

Descriptive Linguistics is systemic. Its ‘‘principal aim’’, says W. 
Haas 8), reviewing the present state of descriptive linguistic studies, 
is “‘to describe the utterances of a language in terms of intralingual 
relations. [Note that neither ‘“‘utterances’” nor “intralingual”’ in the 

sense they are here used could be applied to comparative philology 
(cf. on “utterances” IT, III and VI, on “‘intralingual”’ IIT).] Descriptive 
Linguistics has come to be Structural Linguistics: all elements of 
“speech (phonological, lexical, and grammatical) are now to be defined 
_and classified in terms of their relations to one another” 9). 


, 


_ 7) The term ‘“‘linguistic analysis’, at present applied to what descriptive 
linguistics does, would cover better the first of the alternative definitions 
given above of General Linguistics?, if this is to include the diachronic gener- 
-alities envisaged below. 
ie 8) “On defining linguistic units” (TPS 1954, pp. 54-84), p. 54. 
_ 9%) Cf. — besides F. de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, 3rd edition, 
‘Paris, 1949, p. 116: “la langue est un systéme de pures valeurs que rien ne 
détermine en dehors de l’état momentané de ses termes’’, etc. — J. R. Firth, 
“General Linguistics and Descriptive Grammar’ (TPS 1951, pp. 69-87), 


a 
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That this systemic nature is a property of language and not merely of 
linguistic science is shown by Firth when he says 1°) “Language and 
personality are built into the body which is constantly taking part in 
activities directed to the conservation of the pattern of life. We must 
expect... that linguistic science will also find it necessary to postulate 
the maintenance of linguistic patterns and systems (including adap- 
tation and change) within which there is order, structure and function. 
Such systems are maintained by activity, and in activity they are to 
be studied. It is on these grounds that linguistics must be systemic’’. 

According to Saussure, systemicness characterizes only language in 
its state at a given time, and not its history; or, to put it the other way 
round, only the atomic units 14) of a language have a history, not the 
system 12). There are thus, according to Saussure, two separate 
linguistic sciences, the synchronic or systemic (or structural 1%)), and 
the historical or atomistic 14). 

Not all linguists have been satisfied with this cleavage, or “‘antinomie 
criante’’, as R. Jakobson has called it 45), and he and N. Trubetzkoy - 


esp. pp. 73-4; A. Reichling, ‘‘What is General Linguistics?’ (Lingua I, pp. 
8-24), p. 13: ““Each language is a system, all the parts of which co-operate 
and hang together organically ...’’ and his observation that this was expressed 
by Gabelentz in 1891 {before Meillet’s famous dictum ‘‘un langage forme un 
systeme trés délicat et trés compliqué ot tout se tient rigoureusement ...’’, 
Année sociologique 8 (1903-4), p. 641]. 

10) “The Semantics of Linguistic Science”’ (Lingua I, pp. 393-4), p. 398. 

11) On “units” or “‘items’’ cf. n. 43 in III. 

12) Cours passim, e.g. pp. 114-129 (p. 116: ““La multiplicité des signes, déja 
invoquée pour expliquer la continuité de la langue, nous interdit absolument 
d’étudier simultanément les rapports dans le temps et les rapports dans le 
systéme’’), p. 140, p. 185 (‘‘qui dit grammatical dit synchronique’’). 

13) The terms “‘structure’’ and ‘‘system’’ will here be used in the Firthian 
sense (structure linear; system commutational, generally multidimensional) 
defined by R. H. Robins, ‘‘Formal Divisions in Sundanese’’ (TPS 1953, pp. 
109-142), p. 109, n. 2 (cf. J. R. Firth, Proceedings of the VIIth International 
Congress of Linguists (1952), London, 1956, p. 231); but ‘‘structural”’ is con- 
ventionally used with “‘linguistics’’ (etc.). 

14) “When MM. Bally and Sechehaye in 1916 apprised us of De Saussure’s 
distinction between diachronic and synchronic linguistics, they taught Krui- 
singa nothing he did not know before. They only formulated a difference which 
Kruisinga had observed.” (Lingua I, p. 14) 

15) ,,Remarques sur l’évolution phonologique du russe’ (TCLP 2, 1929), 
p- 13, in a passage worth quoting at length: ,,Schleicher conciliait la reconnais- 
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endeavoured to resolve it by introducing teleology into the develop- 
ment of systems instead of causation by accidental atomic changes 16), 
This was an attempt to synthesize structural and historical linguistics 
without sacrificing the essence of one or the other. 

Now it appears that W. S. Allen wishes to unify linguistic science by 
excluding historical study from science 17). We shall endeavour to 


sance du sens interne fonctionnel du systéme linguistique, fournie par l’ex- 
périence directe, avec l’idée du manque de sens et du hasard aveugle de l’évo- 
lution de la langue, en interpretant ledit sens interne et fonctionnel comme un 
reste d’une perfection originaire du systéme linguistique. De ce point de vue 
l’évolution se réduit 4 une désagrégation, a une destruction. Une fois que le mythe 
romantique d’une époque indo-européenne commune comme d’un age d’or de 
la langue eut été rayé de la science, l’antinomie apparut A découvert. Les 

_néo-grammariens allemands ont reporté cette contradiction hors des limites 
de la linguistique, en déclarant que la science de la langue se borne 4 I’histoire 
de celle-ci ... Chez Saussure, qui a réhabilité la linguistique synchronique, 
l’antinomie devient criante et est érigé en dogme.”’ Cf. S. Ullmann, The Prin- 
ciples of Semantics, London, 1951, pp. 142-4, 168. 

16) Saussure, op. cit., p. 126f.: ““Chaque coup d’échecs ne met en mouvement 
qu’une seule piece; de méme dans la langue les changements ne portent que 
sur des éléments isolés... Le déplacement d’une piece est un fait absolument 
distinct de l’équilibre précédent et de l’équilibre subséquent. Le changement 
opéré n’appartient a aucun de ces deux états: or les états sont seuls import- 
ants... Pour que la partie d’échecs ressemblat en tout point au jeu de la langue, 
il faudrait supposer un joueur inconscient ou inintelligent.”’ 

Jakobson, Joc. cit.: ‘‘Dans Jinterprétation de la diachronie, Saussure se 
rattache étroitement aux traditions scientifiques du XIXe siécle... Ainsi 
se creuse un fossé profond entre la linguistique diachronique et la linguistique 
synchronique, la brillante comparaison de Saussure entre le jeu de la langue 
et une partie d’échecs perd sa force persuasive si l’on se range a l’opinion de 
Saussure affirmant que la langue ne prémédite rien et que ses piéces se déplacent 
fortuitement.” Cf. J. R. Firth, “Structural Linguistics’ (TPS 1955, pp. 
83-103), p. 91. 

Cf. the references at Allen, p. 104 (nn. 2 and 3), and Allen himself in his 
earlier work (our Introduction, n. 2), p. 129, “the value of structuralism in 
comparative and historical study is not to be denied”, and p. 130 (nn. 3, 4 and 
5). Also H. M. Hoenigswald, ‘The Principal Step in Comparative Grammar” 

(Language 23 (1950), pp. 357-64), p. 364; Z. S. Harris, “Distributional Struc- 
ture” (Martinet, Linguistics Today (Publications of Linguistic Circle of New 
York — No. 2), New York, 1954, (= Word, Vol. 10, No. 2-3) pp. 26-42), p. 27, n.1. 

17) P. 102: “it may be that, whilst recognizing its own unassailable status 
and value, one should hesitate to admit historical linguistics to membership 
of the general linguistic disciplines, or to [sic] do so only in so far as it enters 
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show (in V) that in any case comparative philology is a science. But 
there remains the question how far the science of linguistics, including 
comparative philology, is unified, how far the principles of General 
Linguistics; extend. 

Synchronic linguistics is (among other things), as an account of 
linguistic system, an abstraction from successive acts of speech, 
constituting, in their entirety, concrete linguistic history 18). In this 
sense it is an abstraction from the material of diachronic linguistics, 
“diachronic linguistic reality” (cf. Reichling, Lingua I, p. 15). It is 
true that diachronic linguistics itself must be methodologically second- 
ary to (built upon) the synchronic linguistics of various periods, i.e. a 
further abstraction from it, two removes from diachronic reality; but 
can the synchronic abstraction from diachronic reality be scientific 
without the further diachronic abstraction from it, if this latter has 
(as Allen says it has 19)) any validity at all, being scientific also? (Of 
course, we are here appealing to objective criteria of scientificness 
(relation to “‘reality’’), as opposed to Allen’s positivistic criteria, on - 
which see V.) 

And can the synchronic abstraction be systemic without the further 
diachronic abstraction from it having some relation to system? It is of 
course apparent that linguistic system is essentially synchronic, or 
rather “‘out of time’’ 2°), in the sense that in the history of a language 
(cf. III) one system is replaced by another 21). But this is not to say 


into a descriptive comparatism’’; and p. 106: “I see no alternative, within 
the present framework of general linguistic and scientific method, to a com- 
paratism in which time has no direction and there is no becoming’”’. 

18) This is not to dispute Firth above (ref. in n. 10); on the contrary his con- 
ception is a ground for attributing ‘‘system’’ to history. Cf. the reference to 
his ‘Personality and Language in Society”’ in IV, n. 80. 

19) pp. 54, 91-2 (III, n. 51). 

20) See the reference to Firth at Allen, p. 106, n. 3. Cf. Firth, ‘‘Structural 
Linguistics”, p. 91: “Meillet, who added to ‘systéme’, the emphatic clause 
‘ou tout se tient’ [cf. n. 5], even found it possible to say ‘le progres de la 
civilisation détruit le duel’.”’ 

21) Cf. Saussure, Cours, pp. 112-3: ,,Le temps altére toutes choses; il n’y 
pas de raison pour que la langue échappe a cette loi universelle... La langue 
est pour nous le langage moins la parole:... le temps permettra aux forces 
sociales s’exergant sur elle de développer leurs effets ...”’ 

L.e., successive acts of speech (parole) in a given community ultimately differ 
so greatly as to imply different linguistic systems (langue). (On how far the 
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that a system has no history, or history has no system 22), The future 
task of general linguistics; 28) would appear to be to bring the phe- 
nomena of linguistic change, in abstraction from comparative-phi- 
lological 24) concreteness (cf. end of VII), into the domain of systemic 
explanation >). Meanwhile the task cannot be evaded of consolidating 


speed and extent of this differentiation may be determined by differrentiation 
e.g. of generations within the ‘“‘community”’, cf. A. Scherer, ‘‘Worauf beruht die 
Verschiedenheit der indogermanischen Sprachen?” (ZJF LXI, pp. 201-15), 
pp. 212-214, and R. A. Hall, ‘‘Pidgin English and Linguistic Change”’ (Lingua 
III), pp. 143-4). 

22) Cf. the references at Allen, pp. 103-4. Also H. Vogt, ‘‘Contact of Langua- 
ges’’ (Martinet, op. cit. pp. 245-53), p. 247. 

23) Reichling, Lingua I, initial summary: ‘“‘The empirical science of General 
Linguistics aims at tracing and defining the universal categories of speech- 
phenomena, as well as the factors on which these categories depend. It further 
studies the non-universal categories of speech-phenomena, in their relationship 
to the universal ones, especially and closely examing those universal factors 
that control their existence and changes ... General Linguistics therefore, 
while establishing and studying as its chief object all that is systematic in 
speech and language, must of necessity extend the scope of its investigations 
to the diachronic phenomena as well.”’ 

24) Comparative philology itself, being only a part of diachronic linguistics 
(cf. V, VII), does not require the systemicness in its synchronic material that 
diachronic linguistics as a whole does (cf. III, n. 75, V, n. 104), but the above ar- 
gument as to scientificness applies to it as to any part of diachronic linguistics. 

25) A possible avenue for approaching this task, particularly if combined 
with a structural conception of phonetic units (a systemic [specifically proso- 
dic ?] definition of complexity, cf. IV), is the hypothesis of G. K. Zipf, in The 
Psycho-Biology of Language (London, 1936), that a language maintains a 
negative correlation between the linear frequency of phonetic units and their 
relative ‘‘complexity’’, which would yield a chain of causation through the 
“Jevels of linguistic analysis’’ from ‘‘social contextualization” (determining 
(semantically) the frequency of morphemes which happen to contain given 
phonetic units) to features of articulation (as opposed to the atomistic view 
of phonetic accidents being first [intralinguistic] cause). (On levels, Firth, 
“General Linguistics’, p. 76 (‘hierarchy of linguistic techniques’’); Haas, 
TPS 1954, p. 83 (“hierarchy of linguistic levels’, and p. 82, n. 3 on Firth’s 
“spectrum ,model”’ seeming not to provide for “‘the evident hierarchical order’’).) 
Cf. (besides C. C. Berg, VIIth Congress, p. 401) J. Fourquet, “Die Nachwir- 
kungen der ersten und der zweiten Lautverschiebungen”, (Zeitschrift fiir 
Mundartforschung XXII (1954), pp. 1-33), p. 33: “die Krafte, die vom signatum 
her die Struktur beeinflussen ~— z.B. die gréssere ‘Belastung’ der verschiedenen 
Unterscheidungsmerkmale, lexikalische oder morphologische’’. In general 
on adding ‘“‘why”’ to “how”, A. Martinet, VIIth Congress, p. 459. 
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the position within general linguistics of the achievements to date of 
comparative philology. 


Li 


“It is the essence of the comparative discipline” says Allen (p. 57) 
“that it seeks to replace the intuitive recognition of similarities by a 
systematic analysis of their nature’’. He goes on to say that the elabo- 
ration of such a discipline began with such scholars as Bopp and Rask, 
and immediately moves on to ‘‘the techniques that we find ourselves 
employing today’. 

These he defines as comparison of items identified as comparable, 
which are ‘“‘mainly’”’ words or “more often’? morphemes, “‘identified 
on a combined formal and semantic basis’’; he then discusses the 
semantic and the formal bases in turn, arguing of each that it is 
inconclusive. 

Here less than justice is done to the history of achievement in the 
science of comparative philology 26) since its foundation, to the ~ 
objective reasons why the material of comparative philology consists 
in the units that it does, and to the essential process that comparative 
philology conducts with this material. 

The evolution of comparative philology as a science (cf. V) has 
consisted in the development of a recognition in practice of what in 
language is relevant to the establishment of genetic relationship, and 
of making precise the techniques of utilizing it for this purpose. 
Admittedly the results of these techniques can never achieve the 
whole truth: it is true, as Allen says (p. 64f., cf. p. 76), that the dis- 
covery of Hittite necessitated drastic changes in the previous results 
for Indo-European; but there is progressive elimination of error: 
changes in Indo-European constructs were possible, and were made, 
that were consistent with (and explained) the relevant forms of Hittite 
~ and the hypothesis of Indo-European relation was not disproved; 
on the contrary, it was further confirmed. 


26) The term ‘“‘comparative philology’’ will be used here in accordance with 
traditional English usage (cf. Firth, Lingua I, p. 396, n. 3, on the divergences 
from continental usage), rejecting Allen’s distinction between linguistics and 
philology (‘‘Phonetics’”’, p. 136, with n. 2), which identifies ‘(Comparative 
Philology, as a branch of Classical or other Philology’’ with the philology (phi- 
lologie) that shows ‘‘how the letters of texts have changed” (cf. p. 132). 
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The aspect of language which reflects community of origin of two 
or more languages, as comparative philology has through observation 
of objective facts come to assume in its practice (and rightly, for 
reasons to be treated in III and IV), is the phonetic development 27), 
or, more synchronically speaking, the results of the phonetic develop- 
ment, of the linguistic items 28) which have survived from the original 
(see III) in more than one of the languages 29), material consisting of 
morphemes 3°) or combinations of morphemes 3!) ‘“‘mainly’’ with “the 
upper limit for the item” of the ‘“‘word”’ 32) (Allen p. 57) 33). Of course 
the concepts involved here remain in need of further refinement (for 


27) The opening of Allen’s ‘‘Phonetics’ is therefore to be most heartily 
applauded: “‘ ‘Comparative Grammar’, the early title of the comparative dis- 
cipline — and one which is still by no means moribund — does not suggest any 
specially close link between it and Phonetics. The purpose of this paper is to 
suggest why such a title is inherently inappropriate and to emphasize that a 
closer alliance with the phonetic discipline must form the basis of future ad- 
vances in the comparative field’. 

28) One therefore cannot accept Allen’s (‘‘Phonetics’’, second paragraph 
and p. 128, second paragraph) denial to morphology of a place in the compara- 
tive method. Cf. A. W. de Groot, “‘Structural Linguistics and Phonetic Law” 
(Lingua I, pp. 175-208), p. 208: ‘‘The regularity of the phonetic laws lies in 
quite a different stratum from that of the phonemes. It is a regularity not of 
phonemic systems, but of word-form systems”. 

29) Cf. (as opposed to Allen, p. 87) J. Gonda, ‘“The Comparative Method as 
applied to Indonesian Languages”’ (Lingua I, pp. 86-101), p. 88: “the existence, 
in a number of languages, of groups of words, categories of forms, etc., which 
show regular points of resemblance etc., cannot be due to mere accident; it 
must be explained from special causes, the most important of which is genetical 
relationship ... We conclude that this relationship exists from regular points 
of resemblance and constant differences, which can neither be explained by 
borrowing nor by certain properties or developments which are peculiar to 
human spirit in general’. 

30) A. I. Smirnitsky, Svavniter’no-istorichesky metod i opredelente yazykovogo 
yodstva, Moscow, 1955, pp. 25-6. 

31) Smirnitsky, p. 27. 

32) An example above this limit is furnished by the initial mutations of 
Celtic, which originated in certain suntagmas. 

83) “Des analogies de structure, méme grandes, si elles ne sont pas accom- 
“pagnées de faits particuliers significatifs, ne prouvent pas une parenté de 
langues”. (A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, I, second 
edition, Paris, 1926, p. 26; cf. Introduction, c.p.24; and Hall, Lingua III, p. 
145 on “brusque non-evolutive re-structurings’”’.) This is the answer to the 
position of Trubetzkoy quoted by Allen, p. 92, n. 2. 
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the formulation of the phonetic development see IV, for the [lexical 
and grammatical] scope of the “‘items’’ see III), but there is no re- 
treating from the fact established by over a century of comparative 
philological practice that phonetic habits show regularities of develop- 
ment. 

What comparative philology has learned to do with this material is 
something more solid than might be the impression from Allen’s 
separation ‘‘for analytical purposes’ of the ‘‘two aspects of the iden- 
tification” 34). According to Allen (p. 60) “‘by one means or another, 
the semantic identification is made. But without the restriction of 
simultaneous formal identication the number of possible comparisons 
would, of course, be unlimited; only those semantic equations are 
therefore considered for which it proves possible to state a corresponding 
formal equation...’’ It would be less misleading to say that the 
comparative philologist (actually a succession of generations of com- 
parative philologists) observes within one language a number of 
morphemes or combinations of morphemes each of which from its | 
meaning (lexical or grammatical) has some possibility of being of the 
same origin (that is, of having had the same meaning originally) as 
one in another language, and each of which from its phonetic structure 
has some possibility of being of the same origin (that is, of having had 
the same phonetic structure originally) as the same one in the other 
language, and that the latter possibility, and therefore the former 
possibility, 7s raised 35) to an overwhelming probability 36) when the 


84) But cf. ‘“Phonetics’”’, p. 129: “it was the great merit of the Neogramm- 
arians that, unlike Schleicher, they attributed the contradictions not to lin- 
guistic irregularity but to false identification. Henceforth the formal corre- 
spondences possessed that quality of regularity and predictability which 
marked them off from the functional correspondences’. 

35) A mathematical formulation of the astronomical degrees of probability 
involved is offered by E. Polivanov (Za Marksistskoe Yazykoznanie, 1931) 
in his refutation of N. Y. Marr’s implied claim that the correspondences of 
comparative philology are coincidence. Cf. P. Thieme, ‘‘Die Heimat der indo- 
germanischen Grundsprache” (Ak. dey Wiss. u. der Lit., Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. 
Cl., Mainz, Jg. 1953, Nr. 11, pp. 535-613), II (Anhang), B., ‘‘Die Hypothese 
einer einheitlichen Grundsprache’’, p. 595: the alternative “‘vestige cf’’ possi- 
bility is ,,so federleicht zu wiegen, als ob er gar nicht vorhanden wire’. 

38) See my ‘‘Further Note on the Soviet Linguistics Controversy’”’ (Soviet 
Studies III, 1951), p. 174, and A. S. C. Ross, “Philological Probability Problems”’ 
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phonetic developments requiring to be assumed for each are the same 
for all. (And it is in this relation between the two, not brought out by 
Allen, that the essence of the method lies (cf. Smirnitsky, pe 2o),) In 
other words, there is no absolute “identification” of any one individual 
item, as Allen implies is claimed, but there is scientific certainty (cf. V) 
that an accumulation of items are of identical origin 37). Allen admits 
the coherence of the technique when he says, p. 60, ‘congruent with 
those set up for other acceptable equations’, and p. 61, “identical 
phoneme by phoneme in accordance with the established system of 
correspondences, to which they themselves add support’, but how the 
“established system’’, the ‘‘acceptable equations’, have come to be 
established he does not discuss; ‘‘only corroborative items are ac- 
cepted”, he says, as if the “‘correspondence-systems” e.g. of Indo- 
European had been woven out of fancy. Of course there will always be 
borderline cases (Allen pp. 62-3), but their dubiety does not affect the 
certainty of the decisive mass, and the border of certain knowledge is 
always shifting. 

“The essence of the comparative discipline’ then is not merely, as 
Allen says, the “systematic analysis of the nature of similarities’ (our 
italics) but the establishment of the particular objective significance 
of certain (originally “intuitively recognized’) “‘similarities’’ 38). 


(Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series B, vol. XII, 1950, pp. 19-59), 
pac: 

87) Cf. Smirnitsky, p. 29. 

38) In fact it is not a question of straightforward similarity, cf. Ross, ibid., 
pp. 20, 58; Meillet LHLG I, p. 92, Introduction pp. 470-1: “‘I’histoire phoné- 
tique ne se fait pas avec des ressemblances, mais avec des systémes de corres- 
pondances... le linguiste n’opére pas avec des faits concrets plus ou moins 
homologues, mais avec des correspondances pouvant porter sur des faits hétéro- 
génes.’’; Smirnitsky, p. 30. ' 

It remains to add (the element of truth in Allen’s exaggerated criticisms of 
comparative philology) that it is necessary not to forget the limits of applica- 
tion of this method (cf. Gonda, Lingua I, pp. 88-9: ‘‘The method itself shows 
us the limits of its competency, it shows us that there are many questions that 
it cannot solve. It reveals to us a simplified development of the languages, it 
draws only in the rough. ‘Il ne faut pas s’imaginer que, avec les correspon- 
dances simples, on touche la réalité des choses.’ [Meillet] Reality has been 
a good deal more complicated than is revealed by our method which does not 
show the linguistic changes themselves. It may and must be complemented by 
studying along other lines.”), and that as practised hitherto it is in need of 
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Ill 


But what is this objective significance, and why does it repose only 
in a certain aspect of language? 

Two stages may be distinguished in the answer to this question: the 
genetic relation of individual linguistic items (a different matter from 
establishability with an individual item! 39)); and the relatability of 
whole languages *°). 

The kind of linguistic items of which it is possible to assert genetic 
relation between individual items (i.e. irrespective of whether there is 
genetic relation of languages) 41) is more comprehensive than that 
(already provisionally defined in II) which provides evidence of 
genetic relation of languages. In fact, with the possible exception of 
grammatical morphemes as such 42), any kind of item 43) from an 


critical revision at many points, cf. (besides Scherer, Z/F LXI, especially 
p. 212) B. A. Serebrennikov, ‘‘O nedostatkakh sravnitel’no-istoricheskogo 
metoda v yazykoznanii’”’ (Izvestiya Akademii Nauk: Otdelenie Literatury 1 
Yazyka, 1950, pp. 177 ff.); also J. Engels, VI Ith Congress, pp. 411-23, especially 
pp. 412, 423. 

39) See II. On the distinction between objective relatedness and its establish- 
ability cf. Allen pp. 74-5 and Gonda, Lingua I, p. 88, and also the discussion 
of the ancillary function of comparative philology in V. 

40) We may agree with Allen p. 91 that one should start with the question, 
where does language a belong ? with the possibility of a multiple answer (i.e. 
where are we to relate items in the language), but it is no contradiction to go 
on to the question ‘‘Does language a (as a whole) belong to the family A or not?” 

41) Such individual items are shown in fact to be related not by the methods 
of comparative philology in the strict sense (see II) but by textual and extra- 
linguistic evidence. 

42) See below (n. 55) and cf. Meillet, Introduction, p. 36; Smirnitsky, p. 48; 
D. M. Jones, TPS 1950, p. 68 (“very infrequent’); A. Sommerfelt, VJJih 
Congress, p. 458. But cf. U. Weinreich, Languages in Contact, Findings and 
Problems (Publications of the Linguistic Circle of New York — No. 1), New 
York, 1953, pp. 32-3 (Meglenite Rumanian personal endings from Bulgarian 
(p. 32), Georgian instrumental -iw from Armenian (p. 33, n. 13)), though some 
of his cases (Welsh plural -s from English (pp. 32-3), Rumanian vocative -o 
from Slavonic (p. 33, n. 13)) could be explained as spread of morphemes from 
whole word-forms borrowed. 

43) comprising both Haas’s units and relations between units (TPS 1954, 
p. 56); cf. Firth, Lingua I, p. 400 (point e): ““A speech event may be sub-divided 
into speech items.” 
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allophone 44) to a sentence 45), and from a phonemic opposition 46) 
to a sentence-form 4”), may be genetically related to one in a language 
that may not be genetically related, i.e. one of them is ‘‘borrowed’’ 48) 
from the other language (at some earlier stage) or both from some 
other common source. 

It is not clear whether Allen would admit this proposition within 
scientific linguistics. ““‘We have a system A set up for Ly and a system 
B for Ly; but without transferring to the systems the in any case 
doubtful postulate of ‘Lx > Ly’, how does one support the statement 
‘A > B’?” (p. 103). But it is not a question of transferring from one 
to the other; each “‘postulate’’ has validity in its own right, as we shall 
see (and if anything we are suggesting that the “‘language’’-one is 
based upon (inter alia) the “‘item’’-one). Cf. de Groot, Lingua I, p. 
182: ‘“‘that before and after the change we have to do with the same 
word. For the linguist this is not a question of identity in the objective 
sense, but of continuity. We are dealing with the same notion as when 
we wish to define interlinguistic relationship, i.e. when we wish to 
state that we are dealing with two periods of the same language... 
I should like to define this identity as identity for the consciousness of 
speakers and listeners’”’. Cf. Allen, pp. 87-8. 

It must be noted that whole groups of items 49) (with the exception 


44) e.g. non-pre-vocalic y consonantal pronounced (by some) in English in 
borrowings from French (béte noive) (in aphonematic terms (cf. IV, n. 22), 
an increase in the number of possibilities in position V—(C)). 

45) e.g. “‘Cherchez la femme’’. Cf. Weinreich, p. 46 (‘‘Goraelli!’’). 

46) e.g. intermediate (non-palatalized clear [non-velar}) / pronounced in 
borrowings from French etc. (6€éd) in one style of pre- (and immediately 
post-) Revolutionary Russian pronunciation. 

47) e.g. Irish English “‘Is it departed he is ?”’. 

48) Cf. Weinreich and his bibliography; he objects to the term “borrow- 
ing” for interference with systems, ‘‘the rearrangement of patterns that result 
[sic] from the introduction of foreign elements into the more highly structured 
domains of language, such as the bulk of the phonemic system, a large part of 
the morphology and syntax, and someareas of the vocabulary (kinship, colour, 
weather, etc.). It would be an oversimplification to speak here of borrowing, or 
mere additions to an inventory.” See his table of conditions, etc., pp. 64-5, and 
cf. H. Vogt, op. cit. (I, n. 18). 

49) Possibly constituting the same system as in the source-language, so that 
items genetically relatable may include even large-scale systems. On how far 
syntax can be borrowed see VII (n. 140). 
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as mentioned of grammatical morphemes) may be borrowed at one 
time 5°), In this case (as opposed to that in note 41), and if the items are 
such as to have a “‘phonetic structure’ (II, IV), i.e. are morphemes 
or combinations of morphemes, their relation, or in other words the 
borrowing, may be established by the methods of comparative philo- 


logy 51). 

What cannot (except between dialects 52)) be borrowed °3) as a 
whole are the features that constitute the specific identity of a lan- 
guage 54), the ‘grammar’ 55) and what we may call the “lexical 
basis’ 56), ‘““‘What constitutes the identity of a language (as distinct 


50) Firth, ‘“‘Sounds and Prosodies’” (TPS 1948) (and references there) ; 
E. Henderson, ‘“‘The Phonology of Loanwords in some South-East Asian 
Languages” (TPS 1951); my “‘Structure of Neologisms in Russian and Czech”’ 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London, 1948) and (on Balkan syntax) VIIth 
Congress, p. 125. 

51) It will be seen that there need be no opposition between traditional 
comparative philology, the classification of languages by their origin (see below), 
and the classification of languages by the origin of some of their elements 
(‘‘affinité phonologique’, etc., “typology”? in the Trubetzkoyan sense (cf. 
VII, n. 139)); they answer different questions. 

‘ But where in this does Allen’s “‘practical identification of languages by 
groups’ come? See V. 

52) e.g. Weinreich, p. 32 n. 9; cf. Thieme, p. 608. 

53) Into a language, as distinct from the speech of an individual (cf. Wein- 
reich, p. 69, on ‘‘collapse”’ (of a unitary system) in individuals; p. 33, on speech 
as distinct from language). 

54) Cf. Scherer, ZF LXI, pp. 201-2 and n. 1: marked phonetic differences 
not enough. Cf. IV, n. 7. 

55) Cf. Meillet, Intyvoduction, p. 32; so Weinreich, p. 15: morphemes most 
integrated in structure are least subject to transfer; cf. my ‘“‘Structure of 
Neologisms”’ (n. 50), Chaps. VI & VII. 

56) Cf. A. Chikobava, Vuedenie v Yazykoznanie, Part I (Moscow, 1952), pp. 
32-5, 91. A. review of Chikobava by G. P. Springer and M. Zarechnak (Language 
XXX, pp. 578-83) claims (p. 581, n. 5) that ‘‘Meillet had made similar obser- 
vations at least thirty years earlier’, and it is true that (LHLG I, p. 24) he 
gives examples of grammatical morphemes showing relation, and (p. 82) he 
says ‘‘les systémes grammaticaux de deux langues sont, on le verra, impéné- 
trables l’un a l’autre’’, but although (p. 88) he includes the criterion ‘‘ou des 
correspondances réguliéres permettent de reconnaitre l’unité d’origine des 
mots ...’’, he does not specify what category of words (for relating languages), 
and nowhere does he appear to introduce a ‘“‘basic lexical fund’’ (which Sprin- 
ger and Zarechnak indeed call ‘‘this curious category’’) as an explicit criterion 
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from a dialect) is its phonemic and grammatical systems and basic 
vocabulary, but this identity is constituted in different ways by the 
former, which differ at different periods but always derive as a whole 
from the development of the previous system of the same language (or 
parent language), and by the latter, which may be of any source but 
changes very slowly.” 5”) (If this is questioned on formal grounds as 
an unproved generalization, it is at the cost of ignoring the actual 
functioning of a language as the central means 58) in maintaining con- 
tinuity of communication in a community.) A language is a whole 59) 
transmitted as a whole to new speakers 9). If ‘“‘strata’’ may be dis- 
tinguished within a language (n. 50), none the less distinct languages (un- 
like dialects of a language 61) cannot be “‘mixed’’ into a new language 82) ; 


(his “‘fonds principal du vocabulaire courant’’ (p. 91), mentioned in passing 
as being of Germanic origin in English (cf. n. 62), is not defined in such a way 
as to be followed up as a general category, but appears to be an arbitrary 
constant (what remains Germanic only) rather than a gradually and slowly 
changing synchronically-defined part of any language (larger than the former 
may be but smaller than the total “‘vocabulary’’), cf. Weinreich, p. 35, n. 22), 
and he does assert (p. 91) that “Les concordances grammaticales prouvent, 
et elles seules prouvent rigoureusement’’ — attacking American reliance on 
lexis, which of course M. Swadesh has since put on a time-scale basis (see 
R. B. Lees, “‘The basis of glottochronology’’, Language 29 (1953), pp. 113-27). 
(Professor A. S. C. Ross suggests that the mathematics of glottochronology 
could be disproved.) 

5?) VIIth Congress, p. 106. 

58) Cf. L. Hjelmsley, Omkring Sprongteoriens Grundlaeggelse, pp. 96-7. 

59) “Language is more than an aggregate of disconnected items’”’ (Allen, p. 94). 

60) Note that this transmission, represented by Allen, p. 103, as a criterion 
(Meillet’s) of identity, and an ‘‘extremely unsafe’ ‘‘extra-linguistic” one, is 
in fact part of the definition of a language, spoken in the real world with its 
time-track (cf. Saussure, Cours, p. 113, on the ‘“‘masse parlante’’). (Allen ex- 
pressly excludes time-track involving new speakers: “‘in terms of systematic 
linguistics the concept of evolutive continuity, except perhaps in the case 
of a biographical study, is difficult to justify’”’.) Cf. also Smirnitsky, pp. 20-23. 

61) Cf. Meillet, LHLG I, pp. 22, 30, 6. 

62) It is therefore incorrect for Allen (p. 91) to dismiss the question ‘‘whether 
English is a Germanic or a Romance language’ as a ‘“‘pseudo-problem’’. Cf. 
Meillet, LHLG I, pp. 83, 91-2, Introduction, p. 36, Ross, ‘“Probability’’, pp. 
49, 58 (who is quite right to “rebuke’’ (Allen, p. 88) Anscombe and other statisti- 
cians), R. I. McDavid Jnr. reviewing L. D. Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah 
dialect (Language 26 (1950), pp. 323-33), p. 326, n. 18. 
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the language with the given strata is still identifiable as one previously 
existing without them 3), 

If there were exceptions to this principle, they would have to be 
cases of a ‘‘pidgin” formed during bilingualism 64), but from Hall’s 
findings it seems ®5) there is no evidence of such cases occurring ®6). 

If, therefore, the morphemes composing the grammar and lexical 
basis, or a sufficient part of them, can be traced by their “phonetic 
structure’ (and meaning 67), which is where grammar beyond the 
morphemes themselves comes in 68)) to the same origin as those of 
another language, the two languages must once have been one §9), 
i.e. the languages themselves are genetically related. As to what con- 
stitutes a ‘‘sufficient part’’, each case must be judged on its merits, 
taking into account the conditions and extent in time 7°) of the develop- 
ment of the given language; for example what is common to the Indo- 
European languages as known could not possibly have been borrowed *1) 
from one to another piecemeal (i.e. sufficiently piecemeal not to 
violate the principle above) within the time, or in the conditions of 


63) Cf. E. Haugen, “‘The Analysis of Linguistic Borrowing’ (Language 26 
(1950), pp. 209-31), pp. 209-10, with references (Paul, Meillet). 

64) and logically not being itself one of the two languages of the bilingualism 
(that this has no cause to occur is the reason for Hall’s findings in fact). This 
non-occurrent mixture of grammatical form-stock and lexical basis is not 
to be confused with the abrupt replacement of other systems (such as part 
of syntax, cf. n. 49) affirmed by Hall himself (Lingua III, p. 145), cf. Scherer 
ZIF LXI, pp. 211-2, Allen, p. 104, de Groot, Lingua I, pp. 207-8 (A). 

85) R. A. Hall, Lingua III, p. 140: all pidgins (examined) are ‘‘structurally”’ 
(cf. VII, n. 140) closer to the ‘“‘base-language’’ (i.e. the language that is the 
source of the pidgin’s lexical basis) than to the ‘“‘native language’’ — so that 
the pidgin zs the base-language, transformed (in adoption). 

66) On the whole question of the pidgin principle in linguistic history cf. 
Scherer (pp. 212, 213 and n. 5). 

$67) Cf. II. 

68) Cf. VI, 

69) or ‘‘dialects’’ of one speech-community. 

70) according to Swadesh (cf. VII, n. 132), in the case of a section of the lexical 
basis (his two hundred notions) at least, extent in time only, irrespective of 
individual conditions. (Smirnitsky, p. 56, opposes absolute chronology; and 
Ciagio6,) 

71) insofar as such material can be borrowed between languages at all, 
cf. nn. 42 & 55, and A. Scherer, VIIth Congress, pp. 503-4. 
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contact, in which (however vague our knowledge otherwise) we know 
the languages to have existed. 

Allen denies the continuous identity of languages (pp. 103-6 72)) 
and for justification of a “‘quasi-evolutive approach’’ demands demon- 
stration of ‘“‘an irreversibility which is (1) statable in terms of a general 
scheme of categories (‘pandiachronic’ in Sommerfelt’s terminology), 
and (2) of a unique form such as to relate B to A rather than to any 
other system”’ (p. 104) 73). The view that such criteria do not exist is 
not, however, shared by all who insist on structural methods, vide 
J. Holt (VIIth Congress, p. 98): “If all the elements of one system 
determine all elements of another, such systems are two stages of the 
same language; but they belong to different languages if the direction 
of determination is shifting from one phoneme to another. The system , 
with constants is the older one, and the stage with the variables is the 
younger one.”’ 74) 

To sum up I-III, we reject the implicit thesis of Allen’s that :— 

1) comparative philology is not scientific because it is historical 
linguistics, for 

2) historical linguistics is not scientific because it is not systemic, 
replacing it by the following :— 

1) comparative philology is not (in its material ?5)) systemic because 
what shows regularity of development in language is not the systems, but 

2) historical linguistics (though not the comparative-philological 
part of it) can be systemic, and in any event 

3) what is not systemic can be scientific. 


72) P. 105 appears to confuse panchronic irreversibility of some phonetic 
changes (which is not proved) with irreversibility of phonetic falling-together 
(the reverse of which is not merely “in basic conflict with neogrammarian 
principles’’ but ‘‘does not occur”’ in the real world). 

73) Allen’s gibe (at the ‘‘rebuke’’ referred to in n. 62) “definition of languages 
as brothers if and only if they were once their father’’ (p. 88) exposes the li- 
mitations of the ‘‘genealogical’’ analogy; it does not refute the fact that just 
as one animal couple may give rise to any number of animals, and not vice 
versa, so one language may be differentiated into any number of languages (as 
distinct from dialects), and not vice versa. 

74) Cf. G. Bonfante, ‘On Reconstruction and Linguistic Method” (Word I 
(1945), pp. 83-94 (I), 132-61 (I1)), II, p. 159. 

75) The vesult of comparison is of course (like the description of any state of 
language, cf. V (n. 104)) the establishment (in this case hypothetical) of systems. 
On the relation between phonemic systems and reconstruction cf. IV (n. 101). 
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IV 


Allen’s argument (pp. 80-84) on the question of reconstructed forms 
in their phonetic aspect, and of “phonemic” systems, appears to be 
essentially as follows. In any phonemic system, allophones can be 
allocated to the same phoneme only if their phonetic substance is 
taken into consideration. In the case of a reconstruction, “there is no 
substance to fall back on’’ (‘‘unless we retain an extreme Schleicherian 
realism regarding the Ursprache and our competence to reconstruct it’’, 
p. 81) and “substantial identifications have ultimately to be made wa” 
the directly observed languages (Allen: “individual languages’) from 
which one is proceeding, which differ among themselves so that “‘the 
grouping of the asterisked allophones into asterisked phonemes may 
conflict with the grouping of their reflexes in individual languages, 
that they may conflict in varying ways in the various languages, and 
that as one adds new languages to the comparison so the distribution 
of the asterisked allophones to the asterisked phonemes may have to 
be altered” (p. 82). 

Let us return to his argument after considering the place of the 
phonetic structure in the linguistic evidence for genetic relation “§). 

We have seen (in III) that whatever else changes or remains in a 
language, morphemes of certain types (all grammatical and some 
lexical) persist over long periods; moreover, that a morpheme of any 
type may be derived from the same source as one in another language. 
To this must now be added that, however irregularly or unaccountably 
other things in a language change (for example the gradual replacement 
of these morphemes by others) *?), the manner of pronouncing all 
these morphemes changes in a regular way 78), in this sense, that a 
“sound” in a given “‘position”’ will be pronounced in the same way 79) 


76) The other aspects of this evidence have been discussed in II and III. 

7) The distinction of change in phonetic units as “‘blind”’ change (as opposed 
to Allen’s “‘logical necessity (p. 61), and cf. I, n. 25) from the necessarily greater 
complexity of any laws of change in other linguistic units follows from the 
fact that what Haas refers to as ‘phonemic features’ have no “analytic de- 
finition” (TPS 1954, p. 61). 

8) Meillet, Introduction, pp. 26, 469-70. 

9) Cf. de Groot, Lingua I, pp. 207-8: “‘the regularity of phonetic laws is 
not the result of diachronic but of synchronic laws ... A diachronic phonetic 
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irrespective of the particular morpheme in which it occurs, in other 
words speakers cannot change a “sound” in one morpheme without 
making the same change wherever the ‘“‘sound”’ occurs in the same 
phonetic environment. 

Allen denies such phonetic “‘laws’’ objective existence (pp. 61-2, cf. 
V) and as a difficulty in their application cites (p. 63, n. 4) their not 
applying “identically to morphemes of all grammatical categories 
without distinction’. On the first point, surely Firth’s words 89) on 
the objectiveness of system are to be taken in a diachronic way relevant 
here, as well as of synchronic systems. On the second, the sort of cases 
Alien quotes (p. 63, n. 4) 81) can be met by a sufficiently broad use of 
the concept of “‘phonetic environment”’ to include morphonological 
conditions 8). 

More serious is the question implicit in Allen’s argument, what 7s a 
(hypothetical/‘‘asterisked’’) ‘‘sound’’? I.e., when we say for instance 
that English ¢ and Latin d, in morphemes surviving from the one 
language they once were 83), go back to (morphemes containing) one 
sound, how definable is this latter ? 


law is the formulation of the substitution of one synchronic phonetic law for 
another.” 

80) quoted in I, reference in n. 10. Cf. ‘‘Personality and Language”, p. 10: 
“Just as life itself is directed towards the maintenance of the general pattern 
of the bodily system, so also personality and language are usually maintained 
by the continuous and consistent activity of the bodily system, personality 
and language through life, language through the generations.” 

81) To Allen’s references we may add Meillet, Imtvoduction, p. 28; Cohen, 
Le Langage, p. 60; A.S.C. Ross and R. A. Crossland, ‘‘... 2nd Singular for 
3rd Singular” (Archivum Linguisticum VI, 1954, pp. 112-21), p. 120 (but cf. 
C. E. Bazell, “Second for Third Singular in Old Norse”’ (Litera, vol. II (1955), 
pp. 27-31), p. 30). The reason for Allen’s reference to Trubetzkoy’s Das mor- 
phonologische System dev russischen Sprache, § 52, is not clear, since this work 
treats synchronic distinctions between morpheme-types, and the differences 
exemplified in § 52 are due to regular phonetic developments from IE. A good 
Slavonic example would have been masc. nom. *-0s, acc. *-om > ~b, neut. 
nom.-acc. *-om, *-os > -o (beside masc. nom. *-us, acc. *-um, ? neut. *-u > -b). 

82) if not by analogy (Meillet, Introduction, p. 31: “Joi morphologique’’), 
e.g. Curtius’ example, quoted by Allen, of *patros not becoming *pater like 
ager from *agros, could be explained by analogy with other nouns of the third 
declension (but there is no need to perpetuate Curtius’ error in deriving patris 
from *patros not *patres). 

83) Cf. ITI, n. 69. 
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It may be sufficient answer to say that for the practical purposes of 
comparative philology (cf. II and V) it can be defined as that which 
gives rise to the sound (in these morphemes) Latin d, English ¢, German 
z, etc., etc. 84); and that the symbol *d has sufficient meaning to 


, 


justify its existence if it means merely this, “that which gives rise in 
the given position to...”’, ie. is merely a shorthand device 8°). 
However, it is worth seeing whether there is an answer to two further 
questions: cannot comparative philology justify a claim ®) to recon- 
struct original forms in some degree, not merely to establish their bare 
existence?; and, specifically, why *d and not *¢ or any other letter 
occurring in the second half of the definition, or indeed any other 
letter or symbol at all ? 
To this end, we may suggest the following points of definition of an 
“asterisked sound”’ :— 
l.a. it exists within a section of the prehistory of a language or 
languages 
b. this chronological situation is determined by its belonging to a_ 
section of the family covering the languages exhibiting its 
derivates 87) 


84) Cf. Chikobava, pp. 197-8. 

85) Cf. Allen, pp. 72-3, p. 77 (with references): “in fact authors have vari- 
ously referred to the reconstructions as ‘formulaic expressions’ and ‘“math- 
ematical formulae’ ’’. Also L. Hjelmslev, ‘‘La stratification du langage’ (Mar- 
tinet, op. cit., pp. 43-68), p. 44: “‘l’absence de substance telle qu’on la con- — 
state dans le cas d’un systéme construit, p. ex. en linguistique génétique ou dans 
un calcul typologique, 4 moins qu’on n’y ajoute une manifestation spécifique...’’. 

86) which we assumed in the definition and characterization of comparative © 
philology in Introduction and II. 

87) Cf. Allen, p. 64: ‘““‘We should presumably expect that different asterisked — 
labels, with different implications, would be required according to the number 
and nature of the languages compared; this point, however, seems to have 
been noted by surprisingly few linguists, and the system based on a particular | 
chosen group of languages has been crystallized into the Indo-European sys- 
tem’’ and p. 76: ‘‘Hermann provides an extreme example when considering 
what sort of Ursprache we might reconstruct on the basis of only Celtic, Ger- 
manic, Balto-Slavonic, and Albanian: then, comparing this reconstruction 
with the traditional one, based on the full range of IE then known, he comes 
to the conclusion that the former reconstruction was in fact ‘false’.’’ (Of course 
Hermann was right to say ‘‘false’’, because the given languages did not form a 
real ‘“‘section of genetic history” (l.c. and n. 89 below), and in any case not 
the most comprehensive possible one (‘‘Ursprache’’).) 
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c. the joint temporal and spatial extent 88) (what we may term 
“section of genetic history’ 89)) is progressively defined, with the 
utilization of more and more evidence (cf. II) 9°) 


88) Cf. Allen, p. 85: ‘‘the tendency for grammatically congruent phonological 
statements to have a certain diachronic and diatopic extension’’. 

89) usually regarded from the quasi-spatial point of view as ‘‘branches’’ 
(and other degrees of ramification, cf. VII, n. 132) within the family; for a temp- 
oral formulation cf. G. Piccoli, VIIth Congress, p. 99: Ad esempio, la fase lat. 
focus ... @ piu recente della fase egualmente lat. ignis ... la quale si riscontra 
Beuidednt....., nel Wt, ... € nel bulge. ...;° Meillet, Introduction, p. 17: 
,, Une grammaire comparée est un systéme de rapports entre une langue initiale 
et des langues postérieures. Poser une grammaire comparée, c’est confronter 
des étapes successifs, décrits aussi précisément qu’il est possible, d’une langue 
qui s’est differenciée avec le temps de maniére a présenter des types divers;”’ 
and in general Cohen, Le Langage, p. 61: ,,L’indo-européen commun ainsi 
reconstitué partiellement par inférences permet une vue hypothétique sur 
une période qui est pour nous préhistorique. D’autre part, on reconstitue par 
la comparaison des langues germaniques un germanique commun non attesté, 
etc., ces langues communes ou masses dialectales plus ou moins unifiées étant 
supposées sensiblement contemporaines des plus anciennes langues effective- 
ment attestées, comme le sanskrit et le grec; en somme, on s’efforce de combler 
les lacunes dans la période historique’, and Ross, ‘‘Probability’’, pp. 26-7, 
and Hoenigswald, p. 359, n. 2. And while Allen is justified (subject to VIT, n. 135) 
in emphasizing (p. 66, n. 3) ‘‘Sapir’s warning that, ‘... the concept of ‘‘a 
linguistic stock’”’ is never definitive in an exclusive sense’.’’, this cannot be 
used, as Allen appears to use it, to oppose distinctions within the ‘‘stock’’, 
‘when he dismisses as mere ‘‘constructs’’ the sections of genetic history dis- 
tinguished by Sturtevant to accommodate Hittite (however much we might 
agree with his attitude (p. 66) to Sturtevant’s ‘‘sisterhood’’ and “‘cousin’’): 
“For the ‘comparison of the Indo-European languages with Hittite’ Sturtevant 
has recourse to two additional constructs, ‘Anatolian’ and ‘Indo-Hittite’ ”’ 
(p. 65, n. 1). In fact (since the real linguistic states represented by these sec- 
tions of genetic history could never be supposed to be free of dialectal variation, 
cf. III (and Smirnitsky, p. 21, Thieme, pp. 604-5)), the current rejection of 
“Tndo-Hittite’’ appears to be really only a terminological issue, as witness 
-T. Burrow’s ‘more satisfactory to speak of Early and Late Indo-European, 
rather than of Indo-Hittite and Indo-European” (The Sanskrit Language, 
London, 1955, p. 17). Of course, if one assumed with R. A. Crossland that the 
Bet atities of Hittite (Anatolian generally) were innovations (e.g. the loss 
‘of the feminine) due to language-mixture (cf. III, nn. 64-6), then there is 
a difference of substance. 

To be sure, the last word is far from having been said on the ordering, demar- 
cation and general ‘‘progressive definition” of such sections, cf. II, n. 38 (and 
Allen, p. 87, n. 3). 

90) Cf. Smirnitsky, p. 55; V (n. 109). 


? 
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2.a. it is itself a ‘“‘progressively defined section” — of the total range 
of phonetic possibilities or ‘‘articulatory spectrum’’ (Allen, 
‘“Phonetics’’, p. 136) — (and it is in this progressive definition 9) 
that it differs from a non-asterisked sound) 

b. as a complex of features of articulation which are terms in 
independent systems 92), it is defined by the dimensions (within 
the ‘‘total range of phonetic possibilities”) on which it can be 
located by the abstraction of features of articulation common to 
the ‘“‘sounds’”’ (directly observed or themselves — in “dead” 
languages — “‘reconstructed”’ from written and comparative 
evidence) derived (according to the hypothesis) from it 9) 

3.a. it does not need to be joined (as an allophone) in a phoneme with 
such sections (“‘complexes’’) in other positions (nor as a phoneme 
in an archiphoneme, see n. 97) 94) 

b. this happens to be in accordance with the kind of (synchronic) 
phonology advocated by Allen.%5) for ordinary (non-asterisked) 
systems (and lends support to this advocacy 26 27) ; 


91) and not in the total absence of ‘‘substance”’ as in Hjelmslev quoted in n. 85. 
92) Cf. Allen, ‘‘Phonetics”’, p. 133, also J. Whatmough, VJIth Congress, p. 145. 
93) Cf. Smirnitsky, pp. 52, 31. 

94) despite the tendency to mistake for phonemic identity the identity of 
letters used in different positions (which do it is true most often represent the 
same complex of features); cf. with Allen’s ‘“‘the Roman and romanized or- 
thographies of much of the comparative material were already all but phonemic, 
so that little work upon them was necessary in order to make a beginning, but 
only a study, as Hjelmslev has pointed out, of literarum permutationes.”’ (pp. 
60-1), Meillet, Introduction, p. 464, on ‘‘phonetics”’ as early as Schleicher : ‘“comme 
l'étude en repose sur une observation directe de la langue parlée, et non sur 
VYexamen des vieux textes, elle porte, innovation décisive, sur l’articulation 
et les changements d’articulation, non sur les lettres et les correspondances de 
lettres d’une langue a l’autre’’. : 

5) Allen, p. 84: ‘‘there is a current and growing tendency to move away 
from the traditionally phonemic type of analysis in the direction of analyses 
having two outstanding characteristics: (1) they are ‘prosodic’ in the sense 
that they are orientated with a view to syntagmatic implications rather than 
segmental oppositions, and so are concerned not with literarum peymutationes 
but rather with compositio vocis; (2) They are ‘phonological’, in the sense that 
their systems are relevant to the structural positions for which they are establish- 
ed, and are congruent with other levels of analysis, notably the grammatical’. 
(It is not clear how (2) differs from phonematic phonology, cf. n. oO): 

96) Cf. Allen, pp. 84-5: “‘This does not raise any special new difficulties 
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4. it is represented (in existing practice) by a letter which in one or 
more of the derived languages (or in a language or transliteration 
using that alphabet — usually the Roman) represents a similar 
complex of features, or where necessary by a modification of 
such a letter 98). 

It might be difficult to formulate (for the conventions of existing 
practice) how similar the complex in point 4 has to be (or to remain 
[as regards our knowledge or hypotheses], for the letter not to be 
replaced), but it clearly has to do with the total system within which 
it is found, and, while the particular ‘‘sounds’” or combinations of 
features change, there is continuity in the total distinctions of features 
in the larger unit (syllable, word... — cf. II, at n. 30) 99), limiting the 


for comparison — more likely the reverse; for the categories established by 
these techniques often show a wider range of application than the traditional 
phonemic classes, and one can already see the possibility of their producing 
a greater number of one-to-one correspondences in comparative work’’. 

97) It is remarkable that while, as Allen points out (p. 60: ‘‘we in fact owe 
the term ‘phoneme’ to Kruszewski’s comparative-historical studies of mor- 
phemic alternation’’), phonology (in the synchronic sense) originated in his- 
torical work (helping to effect through the Baudouin de Courtenay school the 
transition to Saussurean synchronicism), the new aphonematic (‘‘prosodic’’) 
phonology of the Firth school has been developed in purely synchronic work. 
Since its differences from Trubetzkoyan phonology in content (as distinct 
from formulation) appear to lie in more abstract categorization of the sub- 
stance, the necessity of the innovation is more pressing for hypothetical-his- 
torical purposes; and Allen is to be heartily thanked for linking the two subjects 
(p. 84, pp. 95-6; “‘Phonetics’’, pp. 131-2). 

(The Trubetzkoyan archiphoneme supposes that despite the different total 
of alternants in different positions (e.g. in German, final (or non-pre-vo- 
wel/liquid) only ¢, f, etc., beside ¢, d, f, v, etc. elsewhere) it 7s possible (cf. VI, 
n. 128, on terms in grammatical systems) to equate units among a lower total 
(e.g. ¢ (archiphoneme 7) in fof, Tod) with pairs among a higher total (toter, 
Todes); the Trubetzkoyan demarcation of phonemes could not sacrifice sub- 
stantial identity to positional function as T. Hill’s aphonematic analysis of 
German does in separating pre-vocalic (or final) /{/ from /f/ elsewhere to 
fill the gap sk.) ; 

98) e.g. *k or *q for the voiceless velar, *h for the voiceless palato-velar. 

99) Allen is right (‘‘Phonetics’’, pp. 135-6) that the distinctions of feature 
or prosody (as opposed to their realization) are in general maintained (e.g. 
the Old High German inter-syllabic i/j-prosody that it maintained in later 
German as umlaut of the vowel of the first syllable, or the labial feature of 
the *w in *gelw- that is maintained in German ge/b (or English /jelou/)); the 
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range of what has to be differently represented at each stage 10). 

This then is one answer to Allen’s argument referred to at the begin- 
ning of this section. In phonematic terms, of course, the answer is the 
well-known fact that it is not phonemes that suffer atomistic change 
but allophones (causing the very redistribution of allophones in 
phonemes, or changed phonemes 1°1), that Allen adduces as if unreal- 
seeming). But Allen’s own preferred terms themselves provide a more 
positive answer: the very fact that phonemes have only synchronic 
“existence” could be a reason for dispensing with them as a con- 
tribution to the re-synthesis of synchronic and diachronic advocated 
in I. 

Vv 


“In science,”’ declares Allen ‘“‘linguistic science included, one is not 
interested in ‘establishing reality’.”’ (p. 65, n. 1; cf. [V on Sturtevant). 

What then is science according to Allen? We gather that science 
‘in a contemporary sense’”’ (p. 54; cf. n. 2) is to be identified with the 
kind of principles to be found in certain current works on the sciences 
(referred to at p. 52, n. 1, p. 57, n. 2, and p. 54, n. 2), principles which, 
it must be said, are associated with one particular kind of current 
philosophical views. This is not the place to discuss at length the 
general philosophical and methodological issues posed by the various 
schools loosely known as “‘logical positivism’’. What one can state is 
that whatever else science is, it should as a minimum continue the 
procedures on which are based the achievements of scientific advance 
to date. 


exception is when there is Joss (e.g. of the OHG distinction of vowels in un- 
stressed syllables, other than that between i/“7-+-”’ and the rest, or of the 
distinction between stop and non-stop (semivowel/fricative) voiced labial after 
liquid in gelb- (or between unstressed vowels in vulgar English /jela/)): there 
is no new creation of phonetic features as such, only morphological renewal — 
in this sense (a commonplace of historical linguistics) there is phonetic (phono- 
logical) ‘“‘entropy”’ (Allen, p. 105). 

100) Allen, ‘‘Phonetics’’, p. 136: ‘‘more stable processes ... features where- 
by the continuum of utterance is maintained’’; cf. III on the continuity of 
language. 

101) Cf. Hoenigswald, p. 364; C. E. Bazell, ‘‘The Choice of Criteria in Struc- 
tural Linguistics” (Word 10 (1954), pp. 126-35), p. 133. 
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These would be generally agreed to include: preliminary oBsER- 
VATION of the evidence, with as much SYSTEMATIZATION of it as 
possible, construction of HYPOTHESES that would explain the facts 
so far known, attempted PREDICTION of new facts and checking of 
these by observation (including experiment where possible) in order to 
test the hypotheses, elaboration of the hypotheses into THEORY on 
this basis (interplay of systematic explanation and observation), and 
UsE of the theory’s power of prediction for practical purposes (along 
with continued checking by observation). 

The OBSERVATION with which linguistics begins is observation of 
phenomena which are “natural phenomena” only to the extent that 
the material of the social sciences is, but are like the material of the 
natural sciences in that some of them are, some within a limited period, 
to be observed repeatedly. In this respect linguistics has the scope of 
both kinds of science 192), 

These phenomena that are observed as language are already an 
abstraction by SYSTEMATIZATION from the raw material 193) of sound 
heard or written marks seen, since, as Saussure put it, language is a 
system of pure values. But the further role of system in linguistic 
science depends, as we have seen, upon the branch of linguistics in 
question: while comparative philology 7s concerned with linguistic 
items that are apprehended as terms in systems, it is concerned 


102) If, but only if, the natural and social sciences are understood as mutually 
exclusive, linguistics belongs to neither, language being a unique phenomenon 
(cf. III, and Ross: “Linguistics is apparently like nothing’, ‘‘Theory’’, p. 2), 
though it is essentially more related to the latter (e.g. the present devel- 
opment of linguistics [Introduction and I on intolerance of historical within 
scientific] is paralleled in social anthropology, vide Leach’s dichotomy of 
historical anthropology and scientific anthropology). Cf. Scherer’s distinc- 
tion of linguistic levels (beside the structural distinction in IV, n. 77); ‘‘Die 
Lautunterschiede, die mit dem musikalischen Rhythmus des Sprechens und 
also letzten Endes mit der bei jedem Menschenschlag verschiedenen ,,nervésen”’ 
Organisation zusammenhangen, sind also nicht Charakteristika der Sprachen, 
sondern der Dialekte. Sie wurzeln im Biologischen, nicht im Geistigen’”’ (ZJF 
EXT, p. 202). 

103) The raw material of linguistics is that (viz. language) which turns the 
raw material of all sciences into “‘concepts and propositions” (Northrop, Logic 
of the sciences and the humanities, p. 36), giving it the unique “problem of the 
metalanguage’’ (or ‘language turned back on itself” — Firth, “Personality’’, p. 42). 
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with them independently of the systems 19), whereas descriptive lin- 
guistics is concerned with the systems as such. 

In all cases that much systematization is required that is demanded 
for the framing of HYPOTHESES 1°), Such systematization is carried 
out according to the well-known scientific ‘‘principle of economy’”’. 
Upon this principle depends the validity of the argument from cumu- 
lative probability in IT. 

“An hypothesis is directed towards reality” 106), That is to say that 
a hypothesis is tested by confronting its PREDICTIONS with observed 
reality. For example, not only can comparative philology in effect 
“predict” retrospectively 197) forms hitherto unmet in recorded 
languages which are later confirmed from further records, but it also 
“‘predicted’’ the existence of laryngeal “‘phonemes’’ before their 
“reflexes’’ were discovered in Hittite (Allen, pp. 64-5) 198). 

It is to be noted that such prediction is possible from a hypothesis 
which represents only one aspect abstracted from the reality with 
which it deals; thus it is true that the ““Ursprache’’ of comparative-_ 
philological hypothesis is something less than a “‘language’’ (cf. IV, 
fin., and VI, fin.) 199), In this the science of comparative philology 


104) i.e. the systems of which they are now apprehended as terms, though 
a. not independently of possible systems reconstructed (cf. 111, n. 36) ; b. positive- 
ly, in Smirnitsky’s terms (p. 45), only comparative philology makes possible, 
by the knowledge of where they belong, the study of items (the atoms of dia- 
chronic linguistics) as terms in (earlier) systems. 

105) This sense of systematization would justify Allen’s equation, implied 
on p. 62, of science and systematization. 

106) Vaihinger, quoted by Allen p. 76, n. 4. 

107) a concept for which L. R. Palmer has coined the term ‘‘retrodict’’. 

108) Cf. Bonfante, I, p. 89. 

109) Cf. Firth, (‘‘Personality’”’, p. 39, and) Lingua I, p. 401: ‘Technically 
speaking, a ‘phonetic system’ is a contradiction in terms, unless it be thought | 
that a system of notation such as that of the International Phonetic Association, 
purporting to represent all the typical language sounds of man, is a ‘linguistic 
system.’ Have contemporary theories of Indo-European phonology reached 
a similar stage? That is, do they constitute a system for a language, or type 
of language, or for hundreds of languages? There is nothing new in the question. 
‘Indo-European’ is not a language, any more than the International Phonetic 
Association Alphabet is the alphabet of a language’’. Cf. Allen, pp. 72-3, 87. 
But the adequacy of this “‘system’”’ for the purposes of genetic linguistics is 
made clear by Marcel Cohen: ‘‘Ainsi de proche en proche on a reconstitué le 
systéme phonologique hypothétique de l’indo-européen. A vrai dire, celui-ci 
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may be compared with atomic physics, which uses abstract ‘‘pictures”’ 
of atomic structure to predict physical effects; but there is no apparent 
limit to the process of increasing our knowledge of the atom, whereas 
in comparative philology, as in other historical disciplines depending 
inter alia on the availability of records, there are limits that no re- 
finement of method may be able to transcend (cf. IT, n. 38). And the 
Hittite “reflexes’’ were of course discovered by accident, they could 
not be looked for as for example Neptune was once the perturbation of 
Uranus had been observed. 

Allen admits the explanatory function of the ‘‘Ursprache’’ hypo- 
thesis (pp. 76-8), but continues ‘‘the yearning for this type of ex- 
planation is understandably human, but it is not a scientific require- 
ment’’, and adds that the “Ursprache’’ hypothesis itself is “‘an ex- 
tremely primitive mode of gratifying the explicandi cacoethes’’. This 
ignoring of the predictive power of such a hypothesis as a criterion of 
its scientificness is characteristic of Allen’s conception of science and 
of the role of THEORY in the various kinds of linguistics. 

Now it will be noted that Allen uses the term “‘theory’’ in a sense 
(‘the Hjelmslevian sense’’, p. 53) different from that of normal 
English scientific usage. In this terminology, which Allen has imported 
from a translation (Hjelmslev’s own) of Hjelmslev’s Danish, ‘‘on the 
basis of a theory and its theorems we may construct hypotheses 
(including the so-called laws), the fate of which, contrary to that of 
the theory itself, depends exclusively on verification” (p. 53). 

The conception of science implied in this passage may be appropriate 
to certain aspects of mathematics 11), but whatever else it is mathe- 
matics is a tool of the other sciences 111), not a model for them 112). 


n’est pas pour nous une langue compléte et une, mais un ‘systéme de corre- 
spondances’ qui peut se rapporter 4 un ensemble de dialectes n’ayant jamais 
connu d’unification. Mais c’est suffisant pour définir l’ensemble dit famille 
indo-européenne, par contraste avec d’autres’’, Le langage, p. 60. Cf. also 
Smirnitsky, pp. 51, 55. 

110) as raising “‘merely questions of logical consistency’’, Northrop, op. cit., p.19. 

111) At this point we may note that the hypotheses of glottochronometry 
(cf. references in III n. 56 and VII n. 132) if found true would constitute a “‘math- 
ematical’”’ theory of comparative philology in the sense of mathematics provi- 
ding a tool really adapted to comparative philology (more so than the “‘statisti- 
cal studies’’ referred to by Allen, p. 66). 

112) and linguistics is an “empirical science’ (Reichling, Lingua I, Robins, 
Language p. 298). 
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Let us see how this applies to linguistics. Having indicated on p. 55 
that “general linguistics’ conforms with the principles of “‘theory”’ 
in the Hjelmslevian sense in that a “‘theory’’ makes ‘‘only one hypo- 
thesis, namely that statements made in accordance with it will permit 
of an ultimate ‘renewal of connection’ with the material” (p. 53) “as 
applied in linguistics by Professor J. R. Firth” (n. 5), Allen states, p. 54, 
that ‘traditional doctrines’, i.e. comparative philology, “‘are mainly 
hypothetical and not theoretical’, and therefore his ‘‘theory’’ will 
not conflict with them: ‘‘where they are criticized the criticism will be 
directed mainly to a demonstration of this fact; they will be rejected 
only in so far as they claim to be scientific in a contemporary sense 
or to be part of General Linguistics — to belong, in fact, to the linguistic 
science of the twentieth century.” 

Here in essence we have a contrasting of “general linguistics’, as 
practised e.g. by J. R. Firth, with comparative philology (an “antinomy”’ 
dealt with generally already in I above), the implication that the 
former is theoretical, and the statement that the latter is mainly - 
hypothetical. 

It is clear enough that Firth’s methods permit of an ultimate renewal 
of connection with the material. It is not clear from Allen’s exposition 
how they (as opposed to Allen’s implicit interpretation of them in the 
course of his argument) conflict with comparative philology. 

And in whatever other ways they differ, general linguistics (in any 
sense that has anything to do with real languages 113)) and comparative 
philology in fact both alike make use of both theory and hypotheses. 

As to the theory of comparative philology, an attempt at an expo- 
sition of it was given above in II-IV. It exists even if a given com- 
parative philologist is not consciously aware of it (cf. Allen, p. 57, n. 2) 
and even though the exposition of it is in great need of further re- 
fining 114), and one may concede to this part of Allen’s views the 
justice of his demand for more theoretical clarity (c. p. 57; cf. Robins, 
Language, p. 298). 

It exists because theory is not something entirely independent of 
the facts, but is implicit in any scientific handling of the facts, and is 
subject to constant improvement in the light of them. (Cf. Gonda 
referred to in III, n. },) 

118) cf. nl 12'and Reichling rea, WANES sels NSEE 

114) Bonfante, II, p. 149: ‘‘little theoretical work’’, with references. 
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Allen then divorces the questions of theory and use. Thus he appears 
to relegate the content of comparative philology to a pragmatical 
region when he says: “It may again be emphasized that one does not 
wish to criticize the selection of criteria for the practical identification 
of languages by groups, as has been done for Bantu, and by Trubetzkoy 
for Indo-european”’ (pp. 91-2). Cf. his comments on the ‘“‘usefulness’’ 
of sound-laws 45), 

It may be argued that usE is one of the respects in which descriptive 
linguistics is superior to comparative philology, because the uses of 
descriptive linguistics are obviously so immediate. But the uses of 
comparative philology are so manifold that descriptive linguistics 
itself could not dispense with the existence of it (as Allen admits on 
p. 54), any more than the true application of comparative philology 
can dispense with descriptive linguistics. 

The integrated application of these two kinds of linguistics will 
be pursued in VII. It is enough to note here that there is this much 
element of truth in the terminological proposal of Allen’s rejected in 
II, n. 26, that comparative philology is of “‘practical’’ use outside 
linguistics itself not only in establishing the relationship of languages 
(and thereby aiding non-linguistic historical researches) but in helping 
to illuminate the usage of linguistic items 116) and thereby aiding the 
interpretation of (non-living) texts 117). 


115) pp. 61-2: “It would appear that the regularity of the ‘sound-laws’ was 
not so much a blind as a logical necessity. Yet we know that there has in the 
past been long and bitter controversy on this point, leading, however, in the 
case of the more discerning of the opposition to a recognition of the ‘practical 
value’ of such laws, and of the utter necessity of them if any systematization 
was to be made, in fact if the subject was to be in any way scientific ...”’ 

116) With the proviso made in II, n. 38, that the particular methods still 
obtaining in the subject may need overhauling; on this particular application 
cf. (with Allen’s pp. 58-60) P. J. Wexler’s review of Kronasser’s Handbuch 
der Semasiologie in Archivum linguisticum, VI, 1954, pp. 55-57, esp. p. 56: “There 
are clearly a number of methodological objections to a classification based 


so largely on an abstract psychology ...’’ and E. Benveniste, ‘‘Problémes 
sémantiques de la reconstruction’, Martinet, op. cit., pp. 31-44, and cf. VI, 
fin. 


117) Cf. F. Saran, Das Ubersetzen aus dem Mittelhochdeutschen (Halle, \st ed. 
1930), pp. 7-8 and examples like veine, where the MHG meaning, lost in Mo- 
dern [standard] German vein, ‘fine (as opposed to coarse)’’ is supported from 
the etymon with the supposed meaning “‘sift”’; and (on finding meaning syn- 
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VI 


It is refreshing to turn to Allen on comparative linguistics other than 
comparative philology 118). 

Such comparative linguistics is of course implicit in any work on 
language involving a language of description different from that wnder 
description 119), But it would not be true to say, as does Chikobava 
(p. 137, n.), that “Comparison of unrelated languages has significance 
only for the method of teaching a foreign language’ 12°). Comparison 
can be made of any two languages, for a variety of purposes. 

The purpose may be the theoretical linguistics of a given language 
(foreign or one’s own), and the language of comparison some other 
language not one’s own, e.g. it is in some ways more instructive (e.g. 
for an English speaker) to compare the word-order of Modern German 
with that of Chinese (or any language with similar principles of word- 
order) than with that of English 121). Note that here it is a question of 


chronically by linguistic contexts) M. Joos and F. R. Whitesell: “it is not at © 
all a circular argument, but rather a quite respectable accumulation of pro- 
babilities (all semantic study deals with probabilities, in contrast to grammar, 
where absolutes are the rule)”, MHG Courtly Reader (Wisconsin, 1951), p. 
282. 

118) Seeing that we possess in English the term ‘“‘comparative philology”’ for 
the study of genetic relations (II, n. 26), it would indeed be convenient to res- 
trict the use of the term ‘‘comparative linguistics’ to naming a wider discipline 
of which (within the postulated unity [I, VII] of Linguistics as a whole) compa- 
rative philology would form part (VII). 

119) and therefore of course, as Allen indicates (p. 58), in the work of mea- 
ning-giving that forms part of comparative philological procedure; cf. below 
on grammatical meaning. 

120) even if this is taken in the widest possible sense — to include any study 
of a foreign language using one’s native language — (and indeed Chikobava 
himself makes the admission quoted below, n. 126). 

121) If we first mark minimum units occuring in the same order as in the 
other language by putting Arabic numerals before them, and then within these 
units mark with capital letters the maximum units within which occur in the 
same order the minimum units that can be said to correspond; then comparison 
with Chinese gives, e.g., ““1F Alles, BE was A ich spater D sagen C werde, 
2G bin A ich C erst B allmahlich DF an E ihnen G gewahr geworden’’, beside 
comparison with English: “‘1 Alles, 2 was 3 ich 4C spater B sagen A werde, 
5B bin A ich 6D erst allmahlich C an ihnen B gewahr A geworden’’. (The former 
type of specimen, together with the Chinese equivalent “‘reflexly’’ marked, 
illustrates most graphically what H. Glinz terms the “‘tension’’ between Ger- 
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comparing one aspect of the languages; if other aspects are compared, 
it will be a matter of convenience, in a given course of study, to 
use the same language of comparison for each aspect, if possible 122) , 

Or the purpose may be the study of two languages as confronted 
e.g. in the practical task of translating from either into the other. 
Here all aspects of the same languages must be covered, but the 
material is perforce akin to that used for the previous purpose, since 
one essential way of showing differences e.g. between German and 
Chinese word-order is parallel analysis of a text in both languages, in 
one of which at least it will be a translation 123), 

A particular case that may be referred to at this point is the study 
of successive states 124) of “the same language” not or not only for 
comparative-philological purposes, because they are the same language 
(i.e. identity of continuity — III) but for “philological’’ purposes (cf. 
IT, n. 26) because successive periods of “the same literature’’ are written 
in them. For example, a practical Historical Syntax say of German 
will have the task of describing how the syntax of OHG, MHG, ENHG 
and NHG (etc.) is the same and how different, to economize, as it were, 
the linguistic work of the student of texts. 

Or the purpose may be the ultimate comparison of an indefinite 
number of languages with the object of drawing conclusions about 
language in general. This indeed is the only way of achieving a “‘general 
linguistics”’ in sense 2a in I 125); and has been much talked about 126) 


man word-order and syntactical relations (Die Innere Form des Deutschen 
(Berne 1952), p. 142).) 

122) as it is possible, e.g., to compare German semantic categories with Chi- 
nese. Cf. C. Haag, ‘“‘Ausdruck der Denkordnung im Chinesischen’’, Wo6rter 
und Sachen, neue Folge, III, 1940, pp. 1-25; ‘“‘Ausdruck der Denkordnung im 
Deutschen”’, ibid., IV, 1941-2, pp. 1-17. (On grammatical categories, my ‘““On 
Comparative Descriptive Linguistics’, Etudes Mladenov, Sofia 1957.) 

123) Thus the text in n. 121 is from H. von Hofmannsthal’s ‘“‘Deutsche Er- 
zahler”’, compared with the translation by Feng Chih (and with an ad hoc 
translation into English). 

124) Cf. Allen, p. 101 with n. 4. 

125) beyond of course the generally applicable techniques already achieved. 

126) Cf. the references at Allen, pp. 88-9nn. (and p. 96, n. 6), and Reich- 
ling, Lingua I, p. 16: “general linguistics must necessarily include comparison 
of languages’; ‘‘To arrive at an adequate definition of a category in its widest 
sense the linguistician combines a minute analysis of a language which he 
commands like his native tongue with a detailed study of comparative lin- 
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but is far from realization at present. Here too comparison must begin 
pair by pair; how far it will remain so would require to be considered 
in the light of Allen’s proposals. 

Or finally comparison may have the purpose of trying out methods 
of comparison, and this, given the importance of comparison for the 
purposes already outlined, appears to be the next task of comparative 
linguistics, on the basis of Allen’s proposals. 

These proposals start out from Allen’s assertion that comparison 
should be not of languages but of systems within languages, and for 
the non-comparative-philological purposes of this section (e.g. the 
comparison mentioned above of systems of word-order) the acceptability 
of this as the method of “‘comparison of linguistic systems in terms of 
general linguistic criteria’ is evident. ‘“The primary object of such 
comparison” he continues “‘is to reduce the stock of categories by the 
erection of more general systems than those established for the single 
languages. The criterion of relationship will thus be linked to the 
process of reduction. In fact, if there is any reduction of categories, - 
then we shall speak of the compared systems as related: only to this 
extent will it be necessary to admit relationship as a yes-or-no func- 
tion 127), Relationship once established, various degrees of relationship 
may be determined: suppose, for example, a system A and a system B, 
each of 30 terms, such that a generic system *AB may be set up 
subsuming all the terms of A and B by a set of 35 correspondences: 
then the reduction will be one of 25 terms, i.e. 30 + 30 — 35’. (p. 90) 

This has an evident resemblance, to revert to one example above, to 
the procedure that would be adopted as its framework of exposition by 
a systematic, descriptive but economical, Historical Syntax, namely 
setting up the fewest categories that will account for all stages under 


guistics’”’ (ibid., p. 8); ‘“‘the tracing and finding of the universal categories in 
speech by induction lays the foundation for perfectly justified conclusions 
about the existence of a systematization that is common to all languages.”’ 
(tbid., p. 19); see also A. H. Basson and D. J. O’Connor, ‘“‘Language and Phi- 
losophy (Some Suggestions for an Empirical Approach)”, Philosophy, XXII, 
1947, pp. 49-65; and Chikobava: ‘“‘the more languages are studied scientifically 
the more material will result for generalization, and the richer general linguis- 
tics will be in content’”’, Vuedenie v Yazykoznanie, Pt 1, (Moscow 1952), p. 14. 

127) As indicated in Introduction, n. 3, we should prefer “correspondence of 
systems’’ for Allen’s “‘relationship (of systems)’’; and for his ‘‘correspondence’’, 
“correspondence (or identity) of terms’’. 
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description. Allen’s great merit is to have outlined a technique of 
applying with mathematical precision (cf. his pp. 92-3) this kind of 
comparison to comparable systems in any language. 

The question remains of identifying systems as comparable, and 
terms within them as identical between two languages. Examples 
given by Allen are phonological systems with terms identified by 
substance (“no more objectionable than the substantial descriptive 
identification of allophones’’, p. 96), systems of lexical classes with 
the classes identified by semantic function, ‘“‘perhaps with special 
reference to certain features of relevant objects in a context of situ- 
ation”, and grammatical systems, with the terms identified by non- 
grammatical function, e.g. the function of pronouns “‘in indicating 
such contextual features as relative status of speaker and hearer, 
inclusion and exclusion of the hearer or a third person, and so on’’. 
As to cases where the identificatory function would also be gram- 
matical, he concludes (p. 100) that “we do not as yet possess any 
acceptable linguistic technique for such identification; however, we 
should perhaps not exclude it a priori as an ultimate possibility’. And 
M. A. K. Halliday has developed what Allen says at p. 94 to the point 
of showing the actual possibility of comparing grammatical terms in 
themselves not identifiable except grammatically, by the non-gram- 
matical identification (ultimately by context of situation, as required 
by Allen) of the totality, piece by piece, of their linguistic context; 
e.g. in the Pekingese and Cantonese for ‘“‘one dog”’ in the context where 
Pekingese uses a ““marked”’ auxiliary noun, since the noun meaning 
“dog’’ and the numeral may be identified between the two dialects, 
what remains, the auxiliary noun, may be too, “if the total spread 
within that sub-system can be shown to be the same... If the terms 
to be compared cannot themselves be definitively identified by precise 
contextual reference, then they may be formally related (e.g. by 
collocation) to other forms which can’. 

At this point (p. 100) Allen reverts to the question of comparative 
philology, saying “it is true that in traditional IE comparatism the 
semantic identification is generally in practice by translation: but 
there is the theoretical possibility of an identification vea situational- 
contextual criteria’’. He is referring here to lexical “‘correspondences”’, 
and continues: ‘‘No such possibility seems to exist in the case of 
grammatical identifications...’’ To the general question of the 
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application of Allen’s methods to the establishing of semantic corres- 
pondences in genetic-relating work (which we insisted in II are of 
relative [cumulative] significance), while we can say that the invocation 
of situational context appears relevant rather than the systemic mode 
of comparison (cf. III, fin.), a full answer must await the execution of 
the work envisaged in VII. But something must be said about the 
grammatical section of semantic comparison. 

First, as regards genetic comparison of grammatical morphemes, 
we may note that since the grammatical material is better “‘preserved”’ 
than the lexis as a whole (III), there is a closer ‘“‘mesh”’ giving a higher 
degree of probability in the individual results. 

But Allen throws grave doubts on the fosszbility of comparison of 
grammatical morphemes for any purpose, by saying (p. 79): ““Gram- 
matical categories are set up with regard to the paradigmatic and 
syntagmatic inter-relationships of the forms of a particular language, 
and as yet no valid method has been evolved for the identification of 
such functions in two or more languages; certainly it is quite illegitimate 
to identify a category in one language with a category in another 
because we happen, for purposes of terminological economy, to call 
them both ‘genitive’ or ‘aorist’ — such terminological equations are, 
however, not unknown to comparative linguistics, ancient and 
modern. In this connection it may be noted that we identify, for 
example, eguus and asvah, and not e.g. eguus and asvam. On the 
functional side, very strictly speaking, the one identification is no 
more or less justified than the other... .’’ 128) 


128) which goes further than Firth when he says (‘General Linguistics’’, 
p. 85): “‘ ‘meanings’ [are] determined by inter-relations of the forms in the 
grammatical systems set up for the language. A nominative in a four case sys- 
tem would in this sense necessarily have a different ‘meaning’ from a nominative 
in a two case or a fourteen case system, for example.’’ But even this does not 
appear necessarily true. (Cf. IV, n. 97.) It is true that a case (or any other mem- 
ber of a category) has a different meaning if it is one of a number of cases sharing 
differently (because a different number, or for any other reason) a range of 
possible meaning; but a nominative, for example, may be opposed to a set of 
other cases, and irrespective of the number in this set may still share the range 
in the same way, e.g. (not to mention Sanskrit, with seven other cases) Latin 
and Greek nominative — vocative — the rest (respectively four and three), as 
contrasted with e.g. either Finnish or Russian, where the complement-function 
is shared. 
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This could in any case be answered with sufficient application of 
Halliday’s method outlined above; but if it is simply a question, as it is 
in comparative-philological work, of deciding (even ‘‘very strictly 
speaking’’) if one corresponds rather than another, without bringing 
in reference to situational context at all we can make a purely formal 
distinction by observing the linguistic contexts of the forms -s/-/ and 
-m, notably the fact that the verb agrees (in number) with forms that 
commute with -s/-#, but never varies with variation of the forms that 
commute with -m 129), 

Finally, it should be clear that the fact that we can compare gram- 
matical morphemes to the extent of reconstructing the form of an 
original morphene and attaching some meaning to it (and a more 
closely defined meaning than we can to a lexical morpheme because it 
belongs to a system of which more of the terms are known, cf. above) 
does not mean that we can reconstruct the original ‘“‘grammar’’ to 
the extent of being able to form sentences as in Schleicher’s fable. 
Thus Allen (pp. 78-9, ‘Phonetics’, pp. 127-8) is right to the extent 
that there can be no “‘comparative grammar”’ in the sense of “‘starred 
sentences’ — there can be starred words in starred relations 18°), but 
no starred contexts (at the various levels) to make them into (starred) 
utterances. 


VII 


If now, as we have argued, general linguistics contains as branches 
both “comparative philology”’, i.e. genetic comparative linguistics, and 
comparative descriptive linguistics (VI), what is the relation between 
them, and the specific relation of each to general linguistics? Is there a 
general comparative linguistics providing the principles of both the 
above kinds of comparative linguistics? And how does comparative 
linguistics of any kind contribute to the principles of general linguistics? 


129) If this be held not to be “purely formal’ because commutation (here to 
establish members of the category of case as realized in the particular morphemes 
under consideration) implies some criterion of reference (salva significatione, to 
quote Y. Bar-Hillel’s distinction of commutability within replaceability, in 
“Logical Syntax and Semantics’, Language, 30 (1954), pp. 230-7), then no 
analysis of real language can be “‘purely formal’’. 

130) Smirnitsky, p. 44: morphological categories give some conclusions about 


syntax. 
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It should first be noted that (despite Allen, p. 87, quoted in I, n. 5) 
while genetic comparative linguistics is certainly not “general’’ in 
sense 2 of I, that is general simply to any language (since it cannot 
operate purely with one language in the same way as general linguisticsg), 
it in fact is general to any language-family, and (less truistically) any 
language may belong to a family — though it is a question of availability 
of evidence whether in practice a given language can be assigned to 
any family 131), and how wide familes can be extended 13), 

(a) What is general to comparative linguistics, if anything, is 
general (1), not (2) which could only be general without comparative. 
Hence the incorrectness of the view denounced by Reichling 133) that 
comparative philology could develop into “general linguistics’, besides 
the fact that its starting-point is that it ignores what a very particular 
case of linguistics comparative philology is. 

So the answer to the question ‘“‘Can there be general comparative 
linguistics?’’ is ‘‘yes’’ if and only if principles underlying comparative 
descriptive linguistics have any application in comparative philology. _ 

Now as we have seen in VI these principles may be of help in clari- 


131) See sub-section (a) ,and cf. III, n. 39; Meillet quoted by Allen, p. 75; 
Allen himself, pp. 86-7. 

132) i.e. how anciently differentiated are the languages that the possible “time 
depth” of our methods allows to be embraced in one total genealogical opera- 
tion (on families of or within families cf. IV, n. 89). ““By calculating the pro- 
bability of chance and by empiric study of borrowings in non-cultural voca- 
bulary, I conclude that time-depths up to about 12,000 years can be demon- 
strated in favourable circumstances by present-day comparative methods’, 
M. Swadesh, VIIth Congress, p. 134. Cf. E. Cross, ibid., p. 96, and my criticisms 
of the “‘lexicostatistical constant’’, ibid., p. 106, and the references to glot- 
tochronometry in II, n. 56 and V, n. 111. 

133) Lingua, I, p. 10: ‘“‘When, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the comparison of languages gained its first great successes the ‘generality’ 
was understood by many to mean the study of the greatest possible number of 
languages according to the historical-comparative method. This was the ideal 
of Bopp no less than that of Benfey and Curtius. Only this generality is and 
was a task one can set oneself, an ideal of ‘comparative’ linguistics, but it 
cannot produce a new autonomous branch of linguistics. Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt saw this quite clearly when he said of ‘das allgemeine Sprachstudium’ 
that this province of study ‘diesen Namen fiihrt, weil es die Sprache im All- 
gemeinen zu ergriinden strebt, nicht weil es alle Sprachen umfassen will, wozu 
es vielmehr nur wegen jenes Zweckes genéthigt wird’.”’ Cf. also Meillet LHLG, 
I jen Blok 
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fying the theory of the detailed technique of comparative-philological 
work to date, e.g. of IE 134), But clearly they have no decisive part to 
play in such work, because families like IE are already established. 
(This includes their use in the comparison of successive stages of the 
same language as part of comparative-philological work, but that is 
not to deny their great importance there for more general purposes, 
see VI.) 

Where they conceivably could play such a decisive part is in the 
establishing (or the converse? 135)) of genetic relations between 
languages hitherto not proved to be related 136), such as on the one 
hand supposed families like Indonesian where IE-like methods have 
not brought IE-like proof 137), or on the other hand wider groupings 


134) Cf. (at as it were the pre-[Allen]‘‘scientific’’ stage) Ellis and Halliday, 
VIIth Congress, p. 117: ‘the construction of a grammar of their parent-language 
based not only on all the related languages (as was the Neo-Grammarian ac- 
count of the Indo-European verb) but on general comparison with other 
languages (as is say Prokosch’s account of the Indo-European verb)’’ (for 
the dubiety of this field of syntax cf. below at n. 140); S. Ullmann: ’’The se- 
mantic habits of races at approximately the same level of civilisation as were 
the speakers of the protoglossa may give an idea of the lexical structure of the 
latter ...”, ibid., p. 110; E. Reifler: “comparative semantics may become a 
valuable source of information relative to the cognacy of phonologically com- 
patible forms’’, ibid., p. 110, and the reference there to J. Vendryes. Also J. 
Holt, ibid., pp. 378-9. 

135) The most we can hope for in the way of disproof (Smirnitsky, p. 24) 
of genetic relation is, if glottochronometrical constants (n. 132) can be established, 
incompatibility between the known age of a language and the derivability of 
its relevant material from a given family; the least (and this clearly could not 
apply to putative families of whole families like East Asian), the consequences 
of the fact (III at n. 62) that a language cannot belong to more than one family 
(e.g. it is provable that English is not a Romance language [III, n. 62] or that 
relationships claimed by N. Y. Marr [cf. II, n. 35 and of. cit. in n. 36] such as 
the diverse origins of German and Gothic, are impossible [not only not proved 
by his ‘‘theory’’] because, e.g., German and Gothic ave both Germanic). 

136) Allen, p. 87: ‘‘On the other hand certain groups may display impressio- 
nistic similarities [cf. II, n. 38!] which, however, refuse to break down in accord- 
- ance with IE comparative principles’. Cf. Meillet, Introduction, p. 17: “Une 
grammaire comparée est faite dans la mesure ow les états de langue successifs 
et divers que l’on considére sont mis en rapport définis les uns avec les autres. 
Jusqu’ici on n’y est bien parvenu que pour les langues indo-européennes”’. 

137) Gonda, Lingua I, p. 89: ‘‘The smaller the number of original elements, 
the more difficult will be the application of our method. Asa complete agreement 
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like the languages of East Asia and the Islands 138) where IE-like 
methods are excluded (or even where they would disprove 135) IE-like 
relation). 

In both these cases what is absent is large-scale (in IN sufficiently 
large-scale) correspondence of morphemes, what is present is corres- 
pondence of syntactical items, measurable by comparative systems on 
Allen-principles of comparative descriptive linguistics (VI). When this 
measurement has been carried out 139), the question will still remain 
what is the significance of syntactical resemblance. It is certain that 
the morpheme-material part of ‘‘grammar’’ is an essential part of 
language-identity (in the sense of III); it is not yet worked out how 
much of the patterns of syntax is so too 149), it is only certain that 
much of it can be borrowed 141), 


between petrified forms only permits us to ascribe them to the parent language, 
a complete agreement between forms belonging to living formations, however, 
points at best to the originality of the type, the existence of identical derivations 
in a number of IN languages which have in common several living formantia 
and affixes does not prove their belonging to original IN. As to the original 
identity of certain forms and formations, appearances are deceptive, because 
two or more related languages may undergo parallel modifications. In the IN 
field, where cultural and other circumstances are to a high degree uniform 
and languages are often closely related, the chances are that parallel develop- 
ments have, comparatively speaking, taken place on a large scale’. Another 
point of view (phonetic ‘‘waste space’; cf. I, n. 25?), C. C. Berg, VIIth Congress, 
pp. 401-2. 

138) Halliday, VIIth Congress, pp. 96-7. 

139) in itself constituting the work of “‘typology”’ (in the ordinary sense), not 
opposed to but at a different level from comparative philology (with ‘‘affinité”’ 
intermediate, cf. III, n. 51); cf. Halliday: ‘‘typology is of systems’. (The 
appearance of opposition [though avoided in Halliday’s application of Allen] 
may result from Allen’s confusing use of ‘‘relation’’, see Introduction, n. 3, 
and VI, n. 127). See also J. Holt, VIIth Congress, p. 379, L. Hjelmslev, ibid., 
pp. 428-9. 

140) Cf. M. Guthrie (VIIth Congress, pp. 94-5) asking ‘“‘whether or not struc- 
tural affinity shall be introduced into comparative study. Clearly there is no 
a priovi reason why it should not be, but since it is of a different order from 
the kind of relationship dealt with by the more usual comparison of items of 
vocabulary and grammatical apparatus, the two methods cannot readily 
be synthesized”. Meillet himself (cf. III, n. 56) seems to overlook the com- 
parative precariousness of this field as hitherto worked when he speaks of 
“Les bases de la syntaxe comparative” (Introduction, p. 477) and of “‘la théorie 
de l’emploi des formes et de la phrase’ (p. 459) and says ‘‘les comparatistes 
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All that can be stated at present, but it deserves to be stated with 
emphasis, is the usefulness of applying Allen’s methods whether or not 
genetic conclusions may ensue. 

b) The use of comparative descriptive linguistics (or subject to (a), 
general comparative linguistics) to general linguistics is evident. 

But, as a special case of comparative linguistics, the use of com- 
parative philology has a special importance; and this is one reason 
why despite its particularity (of peculiar concreteness) comparative 
philology is of such irreplaceable importance in linguistics (con- 
tinuingly so, in addition to its historical role in the genesis of modern 
linguistics) 142), 

Comparison of states of different languages will ultimately give us 
principles of states of languages 143), Comparison of history of different 
languages irrespective of genetic relation will ultimately give us 
principles of history of languages 144). But comparison of history of 


inspiraient d’autant moins de confiance ... qu ils négligeaient la syntaxe”’ 
(p. 463). 

141) Cf. III atn. 47; VIIth Congress, p. 125; Gonda quoted in n. 137; Wein- 
reich, pp. 37-43. 

142) Cf. Meillet, Introduction, p. 482: ‘on a observé maintenant un grand 
nombre des ces faits particuliers, au cours de l’histoire déja longue des divers 
idiomes depuis l’indo européen jusqu’a l’époque moderne; a cdté de la gram- 
maire comparée des langues indo-européennes, il s’en est ¢onstitué d’autres 
pour le sémitique, le finno-ougrien, l’indonésien (et, d’une maniére plus génerale, 
le malayo-polynésien), le berbére, le bantou, etc. On dispose ainsi d’une vaste 
collection de faits, et l’on peut étudier les conditions générales de 1’évolution 
du langage’; and p. 483. 

143) cf. Reichling, following Gabelentz (ref., I, n. 9): “‘what ... characteris- 
tics regularly appear together ... theoretical reflection on these formulae 
derived from experience will have to demonstrate their needfulness’’. 

144) Cohen, Le Langage, pp. 62-3: ,,Les évolutions internes, qui se font sui- 
vant des modes propres au langage, reflétent les événements de maniéres 
variées. On peut reconnaitre un fait essentiel: en chaque endroit et en chaque 
période, l’héritage du passé est une donnée partielle, mais les systeme actuel 
dépend des circonstances nouvelles. I] en résulte qu’une langue peut se trans- 


_ former profondément dans son esprit et que des langues d’origines différentes 


, peuvent avoir, avec un matériel différent, une structure analogue. 


,,D’ou la nécessité d’un comparatisme structural 4 cété du comparatisme 
généalogique. Mais ce comparatisme structural aussi doit étre historique et 
évolutif. Il s’agira en définitive pour la linguistique de se rendre compte dans 
quelle mesure les fonctionnements des langues dépendent des circonstances 
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genetically related languages (comparative philology) tells us immedi- 
ately that one and the same language 145) has come to have different 
histories in different conditions, and ultimately how the realization 
of the principles of the history of languages is affected by the different 
conditions (of the differentiated communities speaking the related 
languages). In a word, for the laws of development of “‘language”’ 
(languages) crucial importance reposes in the study of development 
of a language into languages 146). 

Thus comparative philology constitutes a unique and essential part 
of the substance of future historical-generalizing linguistics and hence 
of general linguistics in the fullest sense. It provides material of which 
this general linguistics will provide the interpretation. 


The University, Hull J cuLigs 


données dans chaque société, et quel est le rapport de leurs évolutions avec 
les changements des ces circonstances.”’ 

145) Cf. III, n. 69. 

146) e.g. of a Germanic dialect-continuum into Dutch and German. 


ON INTENSITY AS A QUALITATIVE IMPROVEMENT 
OF PITCH ACCENT 4 


Summary 


As a follow-up to earlier experiments which have indicated that intensity 
is not the primary cue to “‘stress’’ in the utterance, the experiment reported 
here was devised to see whether by adding intensity to a low-intensity ‘‘stress”’ 
we might not at least improve its quality. The opposite occured: quality was 
diminished. 


INTRODUCTION 


Previous experiments at Haskins Laboratories have shown that 
what listeners mark as “‘stresses’’ can be most reliably cued by salient 
turns of pitch. These changes in fundamental frequency do not need 
the subsidiary cues of duration and intensity to supplement them; 
instead, they rather easily override duration and intensity when the 
latter are turned into contrary cues. 

On the basis of semantic contrasts not yet reported in experiments, 
we can group the salient turns of pitch around certain norms termed 

“pitch accents’. Three of these have been tentatively identified: 

Accent A in which the accented syllable is skipped down from, 


-—--> a= 


oa 


ee 


Accent B in which it is skipped up to or up from without being 
immediately skipped down from, 


\ iad 
E . ‘ $e f 
? ‘ au==m@ai - -— = 
[ pie agen 4 or eee oe ow 
i 2 ¥ 


1) Research at Haskins Laboratories supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
‘Corporation of New York. The author gratefully acknowledges the technical 
assistance and advice of Dr. Louis J. Gerstman. : 
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Accent C, in which it is skipped or glided down to, 


-se \ mee 


¢ 
aqme - -- 


All three have been identified by listeners as “‘stresses’”’, A and B 
most successfully but C also well enough to leave no doubt that this 
kind of pitch salience does signal “‘stress’’. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 


Spectrograms show maxima of intensity as frequent but not in- 
variable correlates of the pitch accents. It occurs to us to ask whether 
the intensity contributes anything to the accent, or is merely con- 
ditioned by it under some ill-defined circumstances or responds to the 
same “‘surge”’ that gives rise to the accent in the first place. The two 
latter possibilities would be hard to test, but it is relatively easy to 
determine whether the intensity contributes qualitatively, simply by 
contrasting stimuli in which the pitch accents have minimal intensities 
with other stimuli in which they have augmented intensities. 


RECORDING PROCEDURE 


Since the putative contribution of intensity might not be the same 
for all three pitch accents, it was necessary to experiment separately 
with each. Given the importance of Accent A, we decided to include 
two variations of it, one in a setting in which all the accents are A’s, 
the other — a common situation — where it is preceded by an Accent B. 
Inasmuch as the likeliest place for adding intensity would seem to be 
the “‘major stress’’ in an utterance, we also decided to fix our attention 
on the one accent (in an utterance where there happened to be more 
than one) which would be identified as the major stress. These two 
decisions called for a total of four utterances, with one syllable in each 
serving as recipient of the alterations of intensity. 

The synthetic sentence Alexander's an intelligent conversationalist 
was accordingly given four treatments of pitch, as seen in the four 
parts of Fig. 1: 
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Specifications of Test Stimuli for the Sentence ‘“‘Alexander’s an 
intelligent conversationalist”’ 


elig zen dgz@n in teli dgnt kan ve se Sna_ list 
Bh BR Rt HO 


FUNDAMENTAL 
FREQUENCY 
IN CPS 


INTENSITY OF 
SYLLABLE 
PEAKS IN DB 
(RE. MAXIMUM 
SIGNAL) 


500 MSEC, 
FUNDAMENTAL 
FREQUENCY 
IN CPS 


INTENSITY OF 
SYLLABLE 
PEAKS IN DB 
(RE- MAXIMUM 
SIGNAL) 


FUNDAMENTAL 
FREQUENCY 
IN CPS 


INTENSITY OF 
SYLLABLE 
PEAKS IN DB 
(RE: MAXIMUM 
SIGNAL) 


500 MSEC. 


FUNDAMENTAL 
FREQUENCY 
IN CPS 


INTENSITY OF 
SYLLABLE 
PEAKS IN DB 
(RE: MAXIMUM 
SIGNAL) 


TIME 500 MSEC. 


Fig. 1. 
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A: with A accents on the syllables -[zen]-, —[tel]-, and —[se]-, the . 
last having the highest pitch and being the crucial syllable. 

BA: with a B accent on -[zen]— and an A accent on -{se]-, the 
latter approached by a gradual downglide and again being the crucial 
syllable. 

C: with a C accent on —[se]—- approached by a downglide. 

B: with a B accent on -[zen]-. 

The choice of fundamental frequencies for the crucial syllables was 
determined by two considerations: (1) naturalness for the human — 
voice, and (2) our desire to make the range of intensity as flexible as — 
possible. The first consideration was met by prescribing a pitch some- — 
where between 90 and 120 cps for the crucial syllable, and fitting the 
other pitches appropriately about it. The second was met by explo- 
rations to locate a fundamental frequency value for the pitch accent 
that would register the lowest intensity. Since the output of the 
Voback 2) varies somewhat in intensity as one moves up and down the 
frequency scale, it was possible in each instance to find a pitch within 
the prescribed range that would give us an intensity lower than that 
of other peaks of intensity within the utterance. We were thus able 
to derive utterances in which the “major stress’, or pitch accent 
with which we planned to operate, did not already have the highest in- 
tensity. 

The time scale of C and B differs from that of A and BA. With the 
exclamatory and interrogative implications of C and B, the speed 
delivered by the machine was too slow, and the painted pattern was 
accordingly run through by hand at a faster rate. This imposed certain 
modifications in the means used to add intensity, as explained below. 

The experiment called for comparing productions of the four accent 
types in which (1) no intensity was added, (2) some intensity was added 
and (3) most intensity was added. To identify each of these productions, 
we add the appropriate number to the accent type; thus, at the top 
of Fig. 1, A3 means “‘Accent A type in which most intensity was added 
to the crucial syllable’. Other syllables than the crucial ones were not, 


?) The Voback is a vocoder-playback with which synthetic speech can be 
produced from painted patterns; in addition, the fundamental frequency can 
be controlled so as to overlay an intonation contour on the speech. 

See John M. Borst and Franklin S. Cooper, Speech research devices based on a 
channel vocoder, J. Acoustical Society of America 29 (1957), 777. 
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of course, changed in intensity. The techniques for adding intensity 
were as follows: 

A and BA: Intensity was added here as part of the operation of 
recording from the Voback. The position of the volume control was 
found that gave the desired boost in intensity, (as measured by the 
recorder’s VU meter for the steady-state sound, i.e., painted pattern 
not moving) and the volume control was turned up to that position 
momentarily when the crucial syllable was produced; for the other 
syllables the control was kept at its “normal” setting. 

In making A3 and BA3, we had the choice of giving a still further 
boost of intensity to the crucial syllable, or of keeping it at approxi- 
mately the same level as in A2 and BA2 and instead lowering the 
intensity of the environment. The latter procedure was preferred as a 
way of avoiding possible distortion. This is why, in the top half of 
Fig. 1, there are two over-all levels of intensity, to the upper one of 
which the one-stage boost of intensity was added on the crucial 
syllable, (A2, BA2) to the lower one of which the two-stage boost was 
added, (A3, BA3). This gives us two shapes for Al and BAI, which are 
numbered Al, BAI, and Al’, BAI’, respectively. We assume that Al 
and Al’, e.g., are identical for the purposes of the experiment, and 
mark them separately only to make the diagrams easier to read; for 
the same reason, the statistics at the end of the report make no dis- 
tinction between them. 

In order to compare A2 (higher over-all level) with A3 (lower over- 
all level), it was necessary to bring the two levels into line, and this was 
done with dynamic meter-readings on rerecording. The same remarks 
apply to BA2 and BAS. 

C and B: Owing to the need to turn these patterns by hand, it was 
not possible to apply the boosts of intensity here by also hand-operating 
the volume control. Instead, only one original recording was made of 
each, and the boosts were applied on re-recording by means of a 
calibrated dynamic volume control, with detents arranged to deliver 
fixed intensity levels. 


DESIGN AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST 


The utterances described above were combined into 38 stimulus- 
pairs so that, for each accent type, each intensity level was compared 
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with each other intensity level, as well as with itself. The members of 
each dissimilar pair occurred in both 1-2 and 2-1 orders (e.g., BAI— 
BA3; BA3-BA1). 

Within each of the four pitch accent sets, the pairs were randomized. 
The sets themselves were not mixed together, as the frequent changing 
of pitch patterns might have distracted the listeners. 

Listeners were told to report which member of each stimulus pair 
sounded better, or to vote “‘neither’’ if one was as good (or as bad) as 
the other. To prevent their forcing themselves to indicate a qualitative 
preference for every quantitative difference, the listeners were advised 
not to be concerned should they find their ‘neither’ votes fairly 
numerous. 

The test was administered to 46 listeners at the University of 
Connecticut. In addition, a pretest was given to 8 persons in the 
laboratory, identical to the foregoing except that the pairs A2—A3 and 
BA2-BAQ, (in either order) were absent. The pretest data are com- 
bined with the group data in the treatment of the results. 


RESULTS 


The data for the 38 paired comparisons are tabulated in the upper 
portion of Fig. 2. In the case of the dissimilar pairs, the percentages 
are based on both occurrences in 1—2 and 2-1 order (although, judging 
by the near-equal preferences for first and second members of the 
identical pairs, the precaution of having two orders seems not to have 
been necessary). 

At the bottom of each column are the overall averages for identical 
and dissimilar pairs. Adopting the identical-pair average as our 
baseline, from which we might expect half the responses to be “‘neither’’ 
and the other half divided equally as to preferences for more intensity 
or less intensity, we note that there was a definite tendency to prefer 
the less intense members of dissimilar pairs. This result is seen more 
clearly in the summary tables at the bottom of the figure, wherein the 
dissimilar-pair data have been averaged with reference to intensity 
levels and to accent types. 

The summary by intensity levels indicates that Level 1 was slight- 
ly preferred to Level 2 (relative to the identical-pair baseline), while 
Level 2 was markedly preferred to Level 3. The two-step difference 
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PERCENTAGE RESPONSES ON PAIRED COMPARISON TEST 


Identical pairs (V — 54) Dissimilar pairs (NV = 108) 
HERESEEROD ae he Sarieats as Neither hoses 
Al 20 52 28 A{-A2 29 51 20 
Accent | Al’ | 22 56 22 A2-A3* 39 36 25 
A A2 26 41 33 AUS 47 35 18 
A3 26 54 20 
BAI 41 39 20 BAI-BA2 30 46 24 
Aeeent | BAI 24 52 24 BA2-BA3* 47 39 14 
BA | BA2 34 50 16 BA1’-BA3 51 26 23 
BA3 32 48 20 
C1 13 69 18 ci-c2 32 59 9 
at C2 Te 9oe ee C2-C3 47 42 11 
C3 34 46 20 C1-C3 56 82 12 
Bl 11 61 28 Bi-B2 29 55 16 
ae B2 Tae rT as 39 19 
B3. | 35 48 17 37 13 
Average: 26 51 23 41.5 Nye 


SUMMARIES OF DISSIMILAR PAIRS: 


By Intensity Levels 


Less Neither More 


1-2 30 52 18 
2-3 44 39 17 
1-3 Sl 33 16 


By Accent Types 


Less Neither More 


Fig. 2. 
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between Level 1 and Level 3 resulted in the strongest preference 
pattern of all. These changes in preferences were achieved by reductions 
in the ‘‘neither’’ category in favor of the less intense member; the votes 
for the more intense member remained relatively constant. 

The summary by accent types suggests that there is slightly more 
aversion to adding intensity to a C accent than to the other accents. 
Given the semantic role of the C accent, which has been identified 


as akin to “‘restraint’’, “‘subdual’’, “‘minimization’’, and the like, this 
is not too surprising a result. 


CONCLUSION 
We may conclude that raising the intensity of the pitch accent above 
the surrounding level does not improve its quality, and that adding 


more than a limited amount gives a definite reduction in quality. 


Haskins Laboratories and Dwicut L. BOLINGER 
University of Southern California 


ON JAPANESE INTONATION 
An Experiment 


Summary 


This writer conducted an experiment on Japanese “‘interrogative intonations’’. 
Several patterns (recorded on tape) of one and the same expression Nanio 
yatteruno (/What are you doing/) were read to the subjects, who were then 
asked to determine which given utterances were most likely to match which 
given situations. The writer’s assumption regarding certain correspondences 
between the intonational patterns and their ‘‘meanings’’, tested in actual 
contextual backgrounds, has been proved valid as far as this test is concerned. 


1. Intonation here means the “psychological” pitch one uses while 
one speaks. The pitch, thus used, serves to impart to the utterance a 
shade of meaning. Thus one and the same expression might leave quite 
different impressions according to the types of intonation that may 
be superimposed on it. Elizabeth Uldall (The Intonation of American 
English, Thesis, 1939) lists, for example, a number of intonational 
patterns that accompany the nasal sound [m]. E.g. Rising (= Yes. Go 
on.) ; Falling-rising (= Yes, doubtfully.) ; Rising-falling-rising (= Yes, 
but ...); Level-rising-falling (= How impressive!) 

In my mother tongue (i.e. Japanese) more or less similar things are 
naturally expected to happen. I find myself, for instance, super- 
imposing approximately a dozen intonational patterns on the nasal 
[m] and its variants. E.g. 

(a) Simple yes. (b) Let’s see. Well, &c. (c) What? Huh? &c. Rather 
impetuous inquiry. (d) Oh? (e) Really? [m] may sometimes add an 
element of irony. (f) Derision. (g) Referential [m], which may accom- 
pany the gesture of pointing at something. (h) Oh, I see. This may be 
used when understanding abruptly dawns on one’s mind. (i) Rather 
casual, indifferent reply. (j) No/ This resembles its oral equivalent 
tiie (meaning 0) in melodic composition. 

We shall now observe the intonations of the “imperative” ex- 
pression. I happened to hear (on 20 September, 1956) a delightful 
radio program entitled “Language and Stage Speech’. At that time 
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an actress simulated a number of ‘feelings’ by using as sample material 
the imperative sentence Kotchie irasshat (lit. = Here come. = Come 
here.) I shall cite just two of the examples given to indicate how into- 
nations affect the quality of the identical expression. 

It will be noticed that the falling tail in (a) suggests, in this case, 
categoricalness and accordingly it serves as an informal injunction, 
while the rising tail in (b) suggests less brusqueness than does the 
preceding example. Hence the entire utterance sounds courteous. 


(O SS Woman to her own child 


who has done mischief. 


Cb) pe eg Woman to a child (not hers) 


{kottfie jraS:aid who has done mischief. 


at 
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2. We have thus far seen by a few illustrations how in my language 
— just as in other languages — the intonation carries a significant 
psychological or attitudinal function. In this article, I wish to refer 
to an experiment I have conducted recently to prove or disprove 
the assumption I have tentatively postulated in connection with 
certain Japanese intonational patterns and their corresponding 
meanings. 


3. THE PROCEDURES 


As a sample item I selected the sentence Nanio yatteruno (/What 
are you doing ”). My experimental procedure was modeled on and was 
very similar to the one followed by Wiktor Jassem (Intonation of 
Conversational English, 1952, pp. 47-49), but in some respects mine 
was more elaborate. I trained myself to pronounce my items, as Jassem 
had done his, with several typical intonations which I felt quite cer- 
tain would occur in normal discourse. The intonational schemes may 
be represented in the following manner: 


SCHEMES 
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Then I posited five situations in which the above five patterns are 
very likely to be used. Below are the instructions that were given, 
orally and in print, to my freshmen students (Tokyo Institute of 
Technology) who participated in the experiment. 

“Now you will hear the sentence Nanio yatteruno pronounced in 
several ways. You are asked to determine which of the situations 
(given below) will best adapt itself to each of these utterances. Five 
situations are given. They are: Sitwation A: Here the speaker is simply 
asking for a bit of information from the other party in a quite normal, 
dispassionate way. Situation B: Same as above, but the speaker is 
on this occasion endeavoring to be somewhat courteous and polite. 
You might imagine yourself using this type of articulation to a person 
of the opposite sex, or to a little child who needs delicate handling or 
encouragement, or to a person you cannot well call Roy or Harry. 
Situation C: The speaker is very curious to know what the other party 
is doing. Situation D: Unlike the situations given above, the speaker 
has here lost his temper. He is angry at what the other party is doing © 
This utterance is anything but a simple question of information- 
seeking type as we have seen it in Situations A or B. Situation E: The 
speaker is here being sarcastic. This situation is entirely different from 
situations A, Band C. It is rather close attitudinally to Situation D, but 
the principal difference that may be found between Situations E and 
D is that in the former the speaker is behaving himself less rudely — 
superficially at least — than in the latter, though admittedly both 
are suggestive of vituperation. E.g. ““No sound at all from the radio 
set? What are you doing? You haven’t even turned on the switch!” 
The items you are going to hear, recorded on tape, total 22 in number. 
I don’t know how many types you will notice — or you will feel you 
notice — in the identical expression. A pause of about 10 seconds will 
be placed after each item, and during that period of time, you are to 
check the appropriate column on the Answer Sheet. The entire 
column consists of Situations A, B, C, D, and E; D.K. (Don’t Know) 
and N.C. (No Correspondence)”’. 

D.K. indicates that the subject does not know how to classify the 
given utterance attitudinally. N.C. indicates that the subject has failed 
to discover any appropriate situation to which the given utterance is 
expected to correspond. 

I had assumed, as most likely, the correspondence between Schemes 
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A, B, C, D, and E with Situations A, B, C, D, and E respectively. For 
the reason that will be given anon, I set a trap in this test. That is, 
I included 2 additional schemes — i.e. the continually rising pattern 
(Scheme X) and the almost level pattern (Scheme Y) — which I imagine 
would rarely, if ever, occur in “Standard” Japanese. 

The 5 schemes were read 4 times each; Scheme X was read only 
once, and so was Scheme Y. All of these utterance-items had been 
recorded on magnetic tape beforehand in a deliberately ramdom 
order: Thus: 


| 
Voice Nos. 7|}8}9 |1Oj11]12 a 15/16}17)18 vie 21 


Schemes 


The number of subjects who took the test was 64 in all, (the first 
class comprising 37 members; the 2nd comprising 27). 


4. THE RESULTS (37 SUBJECTS) 


SCHEME A 
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SCHEME B 


SCHEME C 


189 


SCHEME D 


SCHEME E 


Sit. 


Voice 


34 


35 


37 


No. 10 


No. 14 


No. 20 


142 


Total 


SCHEME X 


5. From the above figures, we may now draw the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) The hypothesis that this writer had suggested in connection 
with certain correspondences between the intonational patterns and 
their possible implications, tested in and applied to actual contextual 
backgrounds, has been proved valid as far as this experiment goes. 

Out of the total number of entries (i.e. 148), the ratio of the “‘correct”’ 
judgment was; 145 (98%) for D; 142 (96%) for E; 130 (88%) for A; 
103 (70%) for B; and 80(54%%) for C. 

(2) The subjects’ responses to Schemes X and Y are as follows: 
Out of the total entries of 37, 29 (78%) correct for X; and 33 (89%) 
correct for Y. These two schemes had been deliberately added to the 
test items proper so as to examine the ability of the subjects to detect 
abnormal, extraordinary patterns. The subjects turned out to be quite 
reliable in this regard; for most of them checked N.C. The remaining 
subjects checked either D.K., or E or C or A. Scheme X is, so to 
speak, a variety of the rising tune, which consequently has the possi- 
bility of being heard as meaningful. Another important consideration 
is that in certain Japanese dialects, nanio is pronounced in a low-high 
tone instead of in the usual high-low tone. These factors appear to 
have led a small number of subjects to offer the interpretations as we 
have seen them. Scheme Y is, on the other hand, more artificially 
constituted and accordingly must have sounded more abnormal than 
Scheme X. Naturally most of the subject checked N.C. The dissenting 
4 subjects either checked A or D.K. The almost level pattern must 
have suggested (at least to a few persons) ‘impassivity’ or ‘apathy’, 
which is closer in connotation to neutral psychology than to any 
other interpretation. 

(3) Now back to (1) again. The 3 subjects (aggregate) who made 
““wrong”’ guesses at D either checked C, E or D.K. The figures are small 
and dispersed, and therefore insignificant. 
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(4) The 6 subjects (aggregate) who made “‘wrong” judgments about 
E checked N.C. The figures are small, and are not significant. 

(5) The 18 subjects (aggregate) who made “wrong’’ judgments 
about A either checked B, C, D, E, D.K., or N.C. The figures shown 
for each of these items are small and therefore insignificant. 

(6) Out of the total 45 subjects (aggregate) who made ‘“‘wrong’’ 
guesses at B, 33 checked C; 4A; 4 D.K., and 4 cheked N.C. The 
important thing is that the 33 entries —- which are approximately 14 
of the total entries - matched Scheme B with Situation C. In all 
probability the subjects judged the rising tail of Scheme B to connote 
curiosity or interest — a strong urge to be informed. 

(7) Scheme C was actually pronounced in 2 ways. That is, Nos. 6 
and 21 had a falling pitch, and Nos. 2 and 13 had a rising pitch, but 
the main characteristic (i.e. the raised na) was kept identical. The 31 
subjects (aggregate) who checked E ranked next in order to the 
subjects who checked C. This writer infers that the subjects favoring 
Situation E saw in the raised portion of the interrogative word the 
meaning of “‘animation’’. As is evident from the table, the subjects 
appeared somewhat disturbed by the listing of utterance-final varia- 
tions in pitch under one and the same category of Scheme C. 

(8) Throughout the entire test, the ratio of the “‘correct”’ identification 
is, from the highest to the lowest: Scheme D(anger) to Scheme E 
(sarcasm) to Scheme A (normality) to Scheme B (courteousness) to 
Scheme C (curiosity). The ratio of correct choices, as we have seen 
it, is pretty high for the first three schemes. The 2nd highest score 
for B tended toward C. This would appear to imply that the rise admits 
of wide interpretations per se. Its meaning will probably have to be 
defined in very broad terms, e.g. passive strain or active stimulus. 
Scheme C had the tendency to be matched with Situation E. However 
Scheme E had little or no danger of being matched with Situation C. 
Scheme E had 2 characteristic “surging’’ intonations — i.e. convex 
peaks — on na and teru, with the 2nd peak standing higher than the 


first. 


6. The above experiment was conducted in another class of 27 
students to supplement the findings of the first test. The identical 
materials and test procedures were employed. So it is necessary to 
show only the tabulation of non-subdivided identifications. 
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The ratio of the “correct’’ judgments is as follows: 100% for E; 
97% for D; 89% for A; 86% for B; and 62% for C. The only difference 
in the order of scoring I saw in the two experiments is this: that in the 
first experiment, D went ahead of E; whereas in the second, this order © 
was reversed. However, the percentage of difference between the two 
schemes is almost too slight to be considered significant linguistically. 
For other schemes, the order of “‘correct’’ judgments was exactly the 
same in the two tests — a result that deserves serious consideration. 


7. I am aware of the following three kinds of danger — there may 
be more — that one must guard against in this sort of experiment. 
They are: 

(1) .... that the subjects presumably took various phonetic factors 
into consideration in making their final judgments, although the test 
was conducted with special emphasis placed on intonational features 
of the utterances. It is not impossible to conjecture that the “supra- 
segmental composite” rather than any one specific phonic feature of 
each utterance weighed with most of the subjects. E.g. the utterance 
implying “‘anger’’ was naturally accompanied with additional stress 
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and the utterance implying ‘‘sarcasm’’ was pronounced rather slowly. 
The subjects, on the other hand, were deprived of all non-linguistic 
clues (gestures, facial expressions, etc.) to the correct answer. I am 
of the opinion that these other phonic features had, indeed, significant 
relations with the intonational one, but that all of these factors worked 
as supplementary vehicles rather than as mutually conflicting ones — 
in this experiment, at least. In other words, the intonational constant, 
so to speak, remained intact in the group of situations to which it was 
applied. E.g. “placid detention’ implied by the gradually falling 
pitch; “‘passive or active strain” implied by the rising pitch; ‘“‘decided 
finality” implied by the quick falling pitch; and ‘“‘animation”’ implied 
by the convex pitch. 

(2) .... that some of the subjects were less enthusiastic or certain 
about the test than others. To prevent certain wrong deductions 
resulting from such attitudes on the part of some of the participants, 
the identical utterance was reiterated in random order, and a fairly large 
number of subjects were asked to join in the test to reduce haphazard 
entries and hasty appraisals to the minimum. But it is quite natural 
that the absolute scoring be subject to modifications, large or small, 
every time the experiment is repeated, depending upon the number of 
subjects who take part. What matters is a fairly predictable order and 
recurrence of response patterns. 

(3) .... that the researcher is apt to forget the inclusion of abnormal, 
exceptional patterns. That will turn out detrimental to tests of this 
sort. The reason is simply that one must always keep in mind a clear 
record of the general eligibility of the subjects which invariably stands 
in direct ratio to the reliability of the ultimate findings. 

*** My hypothesis regarding some of the Japanese “‘interrogative’’ 
intonations and their ‘‘meanings’’ was first set forth in my article in 
Word (11 : 3, December, 1955). In that article, however, my purpose 
was principally to compare these examples with their corresponding 
English patterns. D. L. Bolinger stated later in one of his informal 
communications to me that ‘‘your experiment with Nanio yaiteruno 
is fascinating, and the results coincide almost 100% with what I 
would expect to get conducting the same experiment with the same 
intonations on What are you doing? I am sure that the same ambiguity 
‘would arise with B and the second type of C (rise at end). The only 
type where I believe there would be a marked difference would be E, 
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where I think there would have to be 3 peaks in English in order to 
make sure of getting the reaction “‘sarcasm’’. It could be with just 2 
stresses, too, but then the first one would have to be on ave rather than 
on what. So either: /wha\t/a\-1/e you\doing? or — what 
/a-te Ze you\ doing ? — a rise on what followed by a drop, followed 
by a higher rise on are which is sustained through a following fall and 
slight rise, with the rise continuing on you, and a terminal fall on stress- 
ed doing. The loudest stress would be on ave. The second way is the 
same except that initial what is at level pitch’’. I am very grateful to 
him for this valuable comment. 


Tokyo Institute of Technology, IsAMU ABE 
Ookayama, Tokyo, Japan 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


J. A. M. VAN DER LINDEN: Un Emploi Spécial de Il’ Ablatif 
Absolu dans César, Etude a Base Structurale (texte néer- 
landais suivi d’un sommaire en francais). ’s-Gravenhage, Uit- 
geverl) Excelsior, 1955. 

Cette thése, soutenue a l'Université d’Amsterdam, s’est occupée 
de quelques détails concernant la lexico-morphologie de la langue 
latine mais surtout sa syntaxe et cela par rapport a ce qu’a voulu dire 
Jules César dans ses Commentaires de bello Gallico et de bello civili. 
Elle comfirme que la lexico-morphologie et la syntaxe sont d’ordre 
sémantique et cela regarde notamment le cas dit ablatif et quatre au- 
tres, leurs emplois dans des positions syntaxiques, leurs applications 
dans la parole intérieure, la ,,pensée’’ exprimée par un Romain, en 
particulier les sens de quelque quarante compléments dits absolus du 
type nom-participe ou nom-nom 4 I’ablatif. Si M. van der Linden a pris 
le terme ,,emploi’’ au sens d’,,application’”’ d’un syntagme, d’un groupe 
de signes, c’est qu’il s’est intéressé avant tout a la clarté et a la beauté 
du style de Jules César. D’ailleurs, qui niera que la langue sert a parler? 

Du point de vue sémantique il n’est d’aucune importance, semble-t-il 
de prime abord, que I’ablatif n’est pas signifié par un morpheme dis- 
tinct. Ainsi ni muris ni muribus ne permettent de découper aucune de 
leurs images verbales en deux parties, savoir une signifiant un ensemble 
de traits lexicaux, une autre le pluriel et l’ablatif. Ils ne permettent pas 
non plus d’analyser leur ,,désinence”’ en un morphéme de pluriel et un 
morphéme d’ablatif. Cela montre qu’en général il n’est pas nécessaire 
que le nombre de traits combinés d’un signifié soit exactement égal a 
celui d’élements d’un signifiant et qu’en latin un cas est lié étroite- 
ment au nombre singulier ou pluriel. Un cas quelconque parait méme 
déterminer le nombre d’une ou de plusieurs choses désignées par tel et 
tel nom ou pronom substantif ou adjectif ou un participe donné, non 
pas inversement. C’est que la différence sémantique, intérieure, nomi- 
natif ou cas-sujet/accusatif ou cas-objet passif n’est pas toujours, on 
le sait, revétu d’une différence extérieure d’ordre phonologique. C’est 
notamment le cas ot il s’agit du neutre dans le domaine morphologique, 
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consistant en une indifférence de l’adjectif, du pro-adjectif, du parti- 
cipe a l’opposition, disons, non-féminin/non-masculin comme bonus/ 
bona, et la ot dans le domaine de la syntaxe bien des substantifs et 
pro-substantifs régissent le neutre en s’accordant avec lui en nombre 
et en cas. Le genre détermine done le cas. Egalement la différence 
ablatif ou cas non-final/datif ou cas final ne connait jamais de différen- 
ce extérieure au pluriel et pas toujours au singulier. L’ablatif et le datif 
sont donc non seulement deux traits différents parmi d’autres, mais 
méme poles contraires, termes d’une opposition puisqu’il s’agit de 
deux traits tantét alternants, tantét distingués phonologiquement. 
Il en est de méme du nominatif et de l’accusatif. L’alternance de deux 
cas opposés montre qu’en général il n’est pas nécessaire que le nombre 
de traits opposés d’un signifié soit égal a celui d’éléments d’un signifiant 
par exemple bonis ou bono ou encore bonum ou bona. En latin, du 
moins, ni le nombre de traits opposés, ni celui de traits combinés, 
traits de signifiés de noms et participes n’est conditionné par un nombre 
d’éléments de signifiants. 

Voila un état de choses dont M. van der Linden, bon connaisseur de 
Vapplication de la langue latine qu'il est, n’a pas pu ne pas tenir 
compte. I] l’a fait déja, semble-t-il, toujours dans le cadre de sa thése, 
savoir en traitant du ,,sujet’’, qu’il a considéré a juste titre comme 
indifférent en soi a l’opposition actif/passif et qui pour cela ne se con- 
fond pas avec ,,l’agent”’ (pp. 50-55), au premier chapitre et en suite au 
second chapitre de l’objet passif qu’implique le complément direct 
d’une part, de l’autre dés le commencement du chapitre troisiéme, du 
datif et, comme suite a ce cas, de l’ablatif; a la fin de ce chapitre il 
parle du génitif aprés avoir cité de et in avec l’ablatif, per et apud avec 
Vaccusatif, puis 7b7 et eo. 

C’est seulement au dernier chapitre, le quatriéme, qui précéde les 
sommaires en néerlandais et en francais, ot il y a deux tableaux 
recapitulant tous les résultats des investigations élaborées par M. van 
der Linden et dans lequel chapitre il a signalé des phénoménes péri- 
phériques a l’égard du théme central et pour cela classifiés d’une autre 
fagon — et pas plus tot, que l’auteur a pénétré dans le coeur méme de 
explication du datif et du complément au datif dit ,,indirect’’. 

C’est 14 que M. van der Linden a interprété ce qui est désigné par ce 
cas en latin comme un dernier but, une fin (pp. 89, 90). Il n’a point 
précisé, heureusement, avec dessein et a juste titre s’il s’agit ou bien 
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d’un datif commodi ou incommodi, Vavantage et le désavantage 
n’étant que des variantes combinatoires du but final (comparer p. 52). 
Pourquoi l’auteur n’a-t-il pas dit aussi nettement que l’ablatif est la 
négation du but, ou du moins donné une autre interprétation? Une 
telle interprétation est, semble-t-il, une condition indispensable a celle 
de son emploi, en particulier a celle de l’emploi dit absolu d’un participe 
mis a ce cas et de cette application que M. van der Linden a en vue. 
N’est-il pas frappant qu’un participe a l’ablatif ne marque jamais une 
intention ni une conséquence, du moins dans |’oeuvre de Jules César ? 
Mais il peut étre appliqué au sens d’une cause, ou de ce qui est le con- 
traire, d’une concession, ou encore d’une condition: voila des variantes 
facultatives auxquelles les participes actif-imperfectif et passif-per- 
fectif sont indifférents et dont M. van der Linden n’a pas parlé. En 
ceci il a raison du point de vue lexico-morphologique et syntaxique. 
Mais il ne faut pas pousser trop loin l’indifférence du participe mis 
a l’ablatif, au point de nier la non-finalité désignée par ce cas qui, 
d’ailleurs, laisse de cété la question de savoir si le point de départ 
(ablativus separativus) ou celui de repos (a. locativus) ou encore le 
moyen (a. instrumentalis) est en jeu. 

Voici un des exemples cités par M. van der Linden et qui montre 
comment il a traité l’alternance du datif et de l’ablatif au pluriel: 
Labienus noctu tribunis primisque ordinibus convocatis, quid sui sit 
consilii, proponit ... (d.b.G. VI, VII, 8; pp. 76, 77, 86). Jules César 
a-t-il employé le datif ou l’ablatif? Ou ni l’un ni l’autre? Ou tous les 
deux? M. van der Linden est d’avis qu’ici on a affaire 4 un emploi ou 
bien du datif ou de l’ablatif respectivement comme complément 
indirect ou complément absolu. C’est dire qu’en général l’interpréte 
doit toujours choisir entre deux possibilités, savoir l'emploi d’un cas 
donné et celui d’un autre cas, ou plut6t qu’il faut choisir entre tel 
emploi d’un cas donné et tel autre d’un autre cas. Mais quel est le 
critére permettant de décider 4 coup sir si le datif ou l’ablatif est 
employé? Puis, on se demande si l’auteur a distingué le phénoméne 
d’une opposition de deux cas d’avec celui de variantes d’un cas identi- 
que. 

C’est qu’il insiste si fortement sur la nécessité d’un choix entre un 
emploi donné et tel autre, tous les deux de l’ablatif, par exemple: Tum 
ex omni parte lapidibus coniectis deturbati... (d.b.G. V, XX XXIII 7; 
p- 53). La l’auteur est allé jusqu’a postuler un choix entre l'emploi de 
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l’ablatif, absolu ou non. Mais il n’a pas donné de critére décisif pour 
choisir entre les deux possibilités. Or, puisque l’emploi absolu et 
Vemploi non-absolu impliquent une variation d’un méme cas, savoir 
l’ablatif tandis que l’emploi de l’ablatif et celui du datif impliquent une 
opposition de deux cas, n’aurait-il pas été plus prudent de dire qu’on 
n’a pas affaire 4 un emploi absolu du groupe nom-participe a l’ablatif 
la ot il n’est pas possible de décider 4 coup str que le groupe nom- 
participe s’est dégagé du reste de la phrase donnée au point que le 
nom détermine le participe? Par exemple dilectu détermine habito; 
dilectu-habito pris en bloc déterminent duas-legiones-effecerat dont 
duas et legiones co-ordonnés déterminent effecerat, centre de cette 
proposition: ... dilectu habito duas legiones effecerat ... (d.b.c. 1, XX XI, 
2; p. 50). Mais dans l’exemple cité ci-devant il faut supposer que 
lapidibus et coniectis sont co-ordonnés en déterminant deturbati parce 
qu'il est impossible de prouver que lapidibus détermine contectis et 
qu il faut isoler le nom et le participe pris dans leur ensemble. Mais dire 
que l’emploi absolu de |’ablatif n’est plus méme celui d’un cas donné 
parce qu'il s’agit d’un groupe nom-participe, n’est-ce pas pousser 
Vabsolutisme au dela du vraisemblable ? Comme si l’un excluait l’autre! 

Il n’en est pas autrement de l’emploi comme complément dit de 
maniére, groupe de mots, d’aprés lui, dont la signification ne serait pas 
non plus caracterisée par un cas tel qu’est vraiment l’ablatif (p. 23). 
Voici deux exemples ot il a parlé de compléments de maniére en 
excluant a la fois l’emploi d’un cas et l’emploi absolu: ... defectio datis 
obsidibus ... (d.b.G. III, X, 2; p. 18) ... qui fuit annus Cn. Pompeio M. 
Crasso consulibus ... (d.b.G IV, I, 1; ibidem). Le seul critére qui ne 
permet pas, a son avis, de parler ici d’emplois absolus parait avoir été 
que les groupes a l’ablatif ne déterminent pas ou pas directement des 
verbes mais des substantifs comme defectio et annus. Pourtant ce 
critére ne parait pas étre décisif. Car obsidibus détermine datis, consuli- 
bus est déterminé par Cn. - Pompeio - M. - Crasso, du reste qui-fuit- 
annus pris en bloc est déterminé par Cn. - Pompeio - M. - Crasso- 
consulibus. En général, un complément plus ou moins isolé du centre 
déterminé ne détermine un verbe défini comme fuit ou une autre 
signification que lorsqu’ils s’emploient comme parties de groupes de 
signifiés. I] est clair que l’emploi absolu ou non de l’ablatif et l’emploi 
du datif ne peuvent pas supprimer leur opposition cas non-final/cas 
final, l’existence morphologique d’un trait quelconque étant a la base 
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de toutes ses fonctions syntaxiques. A plus forte raison on sera surpris 
de voir cité au premier chapitre traitant du ,,sujet” cet exemple: ... 
cum leges duo ex una familia vivo utroque non solum magistratus 
creari vetarent, sed etiam in senatu esse prohiberent ... (d.b.G.VII, 
XXXII, 3; pp. 46, 47). Evidemment duo et magistratus sont mis au 
cas-objet passif, a l’accusatif, encore qu’ils ne présentent aucune 
différence phonologique distinguant l’accusatif d’avec le nominatif, 
cas-sujet. C’est qu’ils s’emploient comme compléments-déterminants 
du verbe défini vetarent qui, comme tel, désigne a la fois un prédicat et 
son sujet de méme que prohiberent dont duo est le seul complément- 
déterminant a l’accusatif, tandis que Jeges mis au cas-sujet d’une part, 
de l'autre les deux verbes définis sont co-ordonnés et s’accordent en 
sujet et en nombre pluriel, malgré l’alternance nominatif/accusatif de 
leges, et les infinitifs creari et esse, enfin, complétent et déterminent 
les verbes définis respectifs. Mais, malgré tout cela, l’auteur a interprété 
duo comme ,,sujet’’, savoir des deux infinitifs employés, a ce qu’il dit, 
comme ses ,,prédicats’’. Les rapports de duo a crear et esse sont 
pourtant moins absolus qu’ils ne le pourraient sembler 4 ceux qui 
généralisent d’avance. Certes, le nom de nombre et les deux infinitifs 
sont co-ordonnés, mais sans s’accorder entre eux en rien du tout: ils sont 
moins étroitement liés entre eux que chacun d’eux aux verbes définis. 
Ceci deviendra clair dés qu’on aura substitué duo magistratus mis au 
nominatif et legibus vetarentur ainsi que prohiberentur: alors duo, 
magistratus, vetarentur s’accorderont en sujet et en nombre ainsi que 
duo et prohiberentur. Malgré cette évidence, on ne se serait pas attendu, 
tout de méme, a trouver un tel exemple dans le deuxiéme chapitre, 
traitant de l’,,objet’’, mais plut6t parmi les phénoménes périphériques 
du troisiéme chapitre. Car wtroque est pour ainsi dire, en mauvais latin, 
*quoque-amborum. C’est pourquoi il est comparable a mezs employé 
dans un exemple périphérique a la these de M. van der Linden: nam 
ego fratribus atque omnibus meis propinquis interfectis dolore prohi- 
beor quae gesta sunt pronuntiare. (d.b. G. VII, XX XVIII, 3; p. 93). 
Voila un cumul de cas: meis est génitif de ce qui est commun a prohi- 
beor et ego/me, de mihi | me, génitif singulier qui est mis a l’ablatif plu- 
riel. De méme wtrogue, désignant qu’aucun des deux n’est exclu, est 
mis a l’ablatif singulier comme qguoque qui désigne tout simplement 
qu’aucun ne l’est. Comparez te, vocatif mis a l’ablatif singulier, ou mz, 
génitif de me etc., mis au vocatif singulier, ou encore es, désignant un 
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seul sujet, étant donc, disons, un nominatif singulier mis, toutefois, au 
vocatif. 

C’est aussi le participe a l’ablatif qui présente un pareil cumul que 
l’auteur, en bon connaisseur du latin classique, aurait pu constater. Le 
participe d’un verbe donné désigne d’abord un état désigné d’une 
facon plus pure par l’infinitif et déterminé comme actif/passif, comme 
imperfectif/perfectif. L’auteur a préféré, il est vrai, le terme processus 
pour expliquer ce que désigne chaque verbe (pp. 26, 36), terme plus 
spécifique tout de méme qu’état: esse laisse de cété si un processus 
entre en jeu, stare le rejette. Quoi qu'il en soit, ]’état causant ou causé 
que désigne un participe actif-et-imperfectif ou passif-et-perfectif est 
déterminé d’autre part par un sujet 4 un nombre donné, singulier/ 
pluriel; mais un temps et un mode donnés, traits déterminant l'état 
désigné par le verbe défini manquent au participe, dont le sujet n’est 
pas non plus indiqué comme partenaire de discours ni méme de facon 
déictique générique. Comparez stans | stas, sto, stat; stantes | statis, 
stamus, stant. Laissons de cété |’état-pas-encore-causant et l’état-pas- 
encore-causé désignés par les deux participes dits ,,futurs’’, y compris 
le gérondif, parce qu’ils n’ont pas été employés par César a l’ablatif 
absolu, fait clairement vu par M. van der Linden. Ce qui n’est pas 
caractéristique du verbe défini, c’est que le participe désignant comme 
lui un sujet d’un état-prédicat, se met comme un nom a un des cing 
cas tel qu’est l’ablatif. Voila encore un cumul de cas. Mais un nom ou 
pronom substantif mis a l’ablatif et 4 un nombre donné pour s’accorder 
avec un participe a ce cas et a ce nombre, comment aurait-il jamais pu 
désigner un sujet ou étre un sujet d’un participe ? 

Voici en somme le choc des opinions: l|’auteur a soutenu d’abord 
qu'un substantif au nominatif sert de ,,sujet’’ 4 un verbe défini servant 
de ,,prédicat”’; ensuite, par analogie qu’un substantif a l’accusatif sert 
de ,,sujet”’ a un infinitif servant de ,,prédicat’’; par une pareille analo- 
gie, enfin, qu’un substantif 4 un cas comme I’ablatif sert de ,,sujet” a 
un participe mis au méme cas et servant de ,,prédicat’’. Avancons de 
notre cdté, d’abord, que le substantif au cas-sujet et 4 un nombre 
donné s’accorde en sujet et éventuellement en nombre avec le verbe 
défini désignant a la fois un état-prédicat et un sujet indiqué comme 
partenaire de discours ou en général, 4 un nombre donné; ensuite que 
le substantif au cas-objet passif ne désigne pas de sujet et ne s’accorde 
donc point avec l’infinitif, mais ils servent de compléments d’un centre, 
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éventuellement un verbe défini, de la proposition donnée; enfin que 
le substantif au cas non-final qu’est l’ablatif ou A un cas autre que 
cas-sujet et 4 un nombre donné s’accorde en cas et éventuellement en 
nombre avec le participe qui seul désigne a la fois un état-prédicat et 
un sujet au méme cas et 4 un nombre donné et du reste indéfini. C’est 
donc l’accord syntaxique sur lequel nous insistons, non pas un rapport 
,,Sujet-prédicat”’ au sens grec ancien de Sroxetyevov-xatyyopobuevov. 

M. van der Linden a demontré qu’un nom de nombre défini ou 
indéfini, appliqué, toutefois, seulement 4 un nombre de personnes que 
Jules César a en vue, ou un pronom peuvent occuper la position du 
substantif: c’est pourquoi l’auteur a parlé du groupe nom-participe 
a l’ablatif (pp. 24, 28, 29). En fait, le nom se définit comme une 
catégorie de signifiés caractérisés par nombre et cas comme le participe 
et le verbe défini mais non pas par |’état que désigne le verbe, savoir 
infinitif, participe, verbe défini. Il est vrai que l’auteur a parlé de noms 
»€quivalents’’ aux substantifs, confondant ainsi position dans le sy- 
stéme lexico-morphologique d’ordre paradigmatique et celle dans le 
syntagme nom-participe, positions occupées par tel ou tel nom ou 
pronom substantifs ou non, nom de nombre. Quoi qu’il en soit, M. van 
der Linden a vu trés bien qu’a l’ablatif absolu le nom détermine le 
participe. Mais, comme en général un participe mis a un cas quelconque 
peut s’employer sans aucun nom, par exemple Tum ... deturbatt, 
l’auteur n’a pas réussi a démontrer que le participe détermine le nom 
(p. 22). Au contraire, M. van der Linden a cité consciemment cet 
exemple ot: profecto s’emploie sans déterminer aucun nom a l’ablatif qui 
déterminerait profecto a son tour et s’appliquerait 4 une personne dite 
Valére: Caralitani, simul ad se Valerium mitti audierunt, nondum 
profecto ex Italia sua sponte Cottam ex oppido eiciunt. (d.b.c. I, XXX, 
3; p. 100). L’auteur a été d’avis que le ,,sujet’’ de profecto n’est pas 
explicite, autrement dit que *Valerio ou *eo est implicite, qu’il s’agit 
d’un groupe elliptique. Mais, est-il légitime de traiter la ,,pensée’’ 
implicite, c’est-a-dire les choses implicites, comme si c’était la langue, 
et d’y chercher des catégories linguistiques? D’ailleurs, profecto ne dé- 
signe-t-il pas déja non seulement un état-prédicat mais aussi son sujet 
de méme que deturbati ? — Il va de soi que partout ot I’on ne peut pas 
vérifier un emploi supposé d’étre absolu d’un groupe nom-participe a 
l’ablatif, ce nom et ce participe ne sont que co-ordonnés l'un par rapport 
4 l’autre: Tum ex omni parte lapidibus coniectis deturbati ... 
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Que ce soit vraiment l’accord conventionnel qui importe et non pas 
ou pas en premier lieu un rapport sujet-prédicat, au sens aristotélien 
ou au sens morphologique de rapport d’un étant a son état, est prouvé 
par le fait observé par M. van der Linden qu’une autre espéce de mots, 
une autre partie du discours au sens systématique peut prendre la 
position syntaxique occupée d’ordinaire par le participe, savoir un 
nombre restreint de substantifs et d’adjectifs. Ici encore l’auteur a 
parlé d’,,équivalents” aux participes (p. 29). Pour sauver le rapport — 
,,sujet-prédicat”’, quand il ne s’agit en fait que de noms s’accordant en 
ablatif et éventuellement en nombre, noms dont I|’un ou les uns déter- 
minent l’autre qui occupe la position syntaxique du participe comme 
dans M. Messala M. Pisone consulibus (d.b.G. I, XXXV, 4; p. 29), 
l’auteur est allé jusqu’a vouloir prétendre qu’un substantif comme 
consulibus ou un adjectif ne s’emploie dans cette position ou, selon un 
terme de l’auteur, fonction, qu’a condition d’étre caracterisé par un 
processus, trait universel, d’aprés lui, de tous les verbes, y compris 
leurs participes (p. 29): Il a défini processus ce qui est désigné par un 
verbe comme tel, en d’autres termes un trait de signifié propre a tous 
les verbes d’une langue donnée (p. 36), ,,étre désigné”’ étant évidem- 
ment trait générique et ,,par un verbe comme tel”’ trait spécifique de 
processus. Inversement il a dit que le verbe désigne par définition un 
processus (p. 26), ,,désigner’’ et ,,processus’’ étant, semble-t-il, des 
caractéres logiques, respectivement générique et spécifique de la 
notion verbe. Or, sans parler des inconvénients de définir le trait de 
signifié processus au moyen de la notion formelle de verbe, et verbe a 
son tour au moyen de processus, notons que l’auteur semble avoir 
raisonné comme suit : un nom, qui prend la position syntaxique fréquem- 
ment occupée par un participe s’emploie en fonction de ,,prédicat’’, 
fonction propre au verbe qui, par définition, est le seul 4 désigner un 
processus: le nom en cause désigne donc inévitablement un processus. 
D’aprés un pareil raisonnement il aurait pu conclure que defectio 
employé dans defectio datis obsidibus est un verbe, parce qu’il s’emploie 
en la méme fonction par rapport a datis obsidibus qu'un verbe comme 
deficere. Or, en fait defectio désigne une chose déterminée comme état 
déterminé comme processus, tandis que deficere ne dit pas que le 
processus désigné soit une chose. Sans accepter le critére qui dit que a 
et 6 ont un ou plusieurs traits lexicaux ou flexionnels en commun si a 
peut s’employer dans une méme fonction, position syntaxique que 0, 
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admettons qu’on puisse considérer deprecatore, auctore, imparatissimis, 
invitis, reliqua comme participes a l’ablatif de deprecari, augere, parare, 
nolle, velinquere. Mais, comment classifier donc de vrais adjectifs 
comme incolumi, integris, languidioribus, le substantif consulibus, voire 
le pronom de nombre nulla, ,,adjectif” selon l’auteur, parmi les parti- 
cipes? Encore qu’ils soient mis a l’ablatif de méme qu’un participe a 
ce cas et qu’ils prennent sa position syntaxique. Un adjectif au singu- 
lier ou au pluriel désigne de méme qu’un substantif une ou plusieurs 
choses, mais autrement qu’un substantif et de méme qu’un prosubstan- 
tif de facon indéfinie sauf que l’adjectif attribue une seule qualité a la 
chose ou aux choses indéfinies. Conclusion: dans un groupe nom-nom 
mis a l’ablatif et employé en bloc de telle fagon que l’un détermine 
Vautre, les deux noms se sont unis non pas par un rapport ,,sujet- 
prédicat”’, mais grace a leur accord en cas et éventuellement en nombre; 
il en est de méme d’un nom et d’un participe déterminé par ce nom et 
désignant comme tel un rapport sujet-étant-état-prédicat. 

L’accord conventiennel est un ensemble de traits communs a deux 
significations unies syntaxiquement grace a ces traits communs et 
cela au point de fusionner tous leurs traits communs et différents. 
L’ensemble de leurs traits communs est comparable au plus petit 
commun diviseur de deux nombres donnés, la fusion de tous leurs 
traits communs et différents au plus petit commun multiple des deux 
nombres. Cette fusion de deux signifiés est peut-étre ce qu’a postulé 
M. van der Linden dans les ,,observations préliminaires’’ aprés 1’ ,,in- 
troduction” et avant le ,,premier chapitre’”’ en parlant d’une ,,signifi- 
cation suprale”’ (p. 22), c’est-a-dire ,,celle d’un groupe de mots comme 
tel’, signification, disons, d’un syntagme: lui aussi a appliqué le terme 
, facteurs” aux ,,éléments constitutifs’’. Abstraction faite de ce que 
l’auteur a appelé ,,sujet’”’ du groupe nom-participe ce que nous aurions 
préféré nommer: complément-déterminant d’un participe ou d’un nom 
s’accordant avec lui en cas non-final, et aussi de ce que nous appelons 
de préférence: complément-co-ordonné d’un verbe défini s’accordant 
_ avec lui en sujet, ce qui a été nommé par |’auteur ,,sujet”’ du verbe, il y 
-a une autre raison pour laquelle la formule servant de titre au trois 
premiers chapitres est, semble-t-il a premiére vue, assez déconcertante : 
(I) ,,le sujet du groupe nom-participe est identique a celui du verbe’’! 
(II) ,, ... identique a l’objet, le complément direct du verbe’’, disons 
complément au cas-objet passif déterminant un verbe donné! (III) 
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,, «. identique au complément indirect’’, disons complément au cas 
final déterminant un verbe donné, ,,respectivement a un complément 
secondaire du verbe’”! Est-ce que l’auteur a eu |’intention de con- 
fondre désormais toutes les positions possibles dans une phrase ou 
dans un syntagme plus petit? Lui qui, au contraire, a insisté si forte- 
ment sur les emplois différents, les ,, fonctions’? C’est peu vraisembla- 
ble. Regardons-y de plus pres! 

L’accord en cas et l’accord en nombre, on le sait, ne vont pas toujours 
ensemble. Exemples d’accord en cas, de désaccord en nombre: consules 
creantur < Iulius Caesar et Publius Servilius (d.b.c. II, I, 1; p. 44); 
Marco Messala Marco Pisone x consulibus. Exemples d’accord en 
nombre, de désaccord en cas: in partes tres x quarum (d.b.G. I, I, 1); 
quod x pecuntae (d.b.c. II, XX, 8); quid x frumenti (ibidem). L’accord 
est un des moyens pour exprimer une méme chose dont l’unité qu’est 
Videntité risque d’étre coupée en deux, trois, quatre selon le nombre de 
signifiés différents choisis par l’individu pour renvoyer a la chose une 
et identique qu’il a en vue, bref l’accord tend a empécher, disons, une 
désidentification d’une chose explicite. Est explicite ce qui se trouve en 
dehors d’un syntagme donné, mais s’exprime pourtant par lui. Ce qui 
se trouve en dehors du syntagme et ne s’exprime pas par lui est im- 
plicite a cet égard. L’accord n’atteint pas toujours son but; par exem- 
ple, a qui s’applique eos dans cet exemple? Haedui-ex-die-ducere ... 
convocatis-eorum-principibus-quorum-magnam-copiam-in-castris-ha- 
bebat-in-his-Diviciaco-et-Lisco-qui-summo-magistratui-praeerat- 
quem-vergobretum-appellant-Haedui-qui-creatur-annuus-et-vitae-ne- 
cisque-in-suos-habet-potestatem-graviter-eos-accusat-quod ... (d.b.G. 
I, XVI, 4, 5, 6; p. 116). C’est clair pour Jules César peut-étre. Mais 
aussi pour le lecteur? L’accord n’est pas toujours utilisé, par exemple: 
quid x navium (d.b.c. II, XX, 8); sibi x guisque consulebat (d.b.c. II, 
XXXXIII, 2; p. 45; stbi est indifférent a l’opposition singulier/pluriel). 
C’est qu'il y a une possibilité que l'emploi répété d’un méme signifié 
s'appliquera 4 une méme chose, une autre qu’il s’appliquera 4 deux 
choses non-identiques. I] en est de méme de l’emploi de deux signifiés 
différents. Ainsi ,,Marie- Jeanne’ tantét s’appliquera a ma fille, tant6t. 
a une autre personne, de méme ,,Marie-Jeanne’’ et ,,ma fille” s’appli- 
queront tantét a la méme, tanté6t 4 deux personnes non-identiques. 

Personne ne saurait se heurter 4 des phénoménes mentionnés ci-des- 
sus d’absence complete ou partielle d’un accord qui sert 4 réduire pour 
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le lecteur les risques de désidentification. Mais voila que nous autres, 
quelques maitres nés aprés Jules César, étrangers 4 son temps et a 
Sa patrie et fiers d’étre plus latiniste que notre Maitre Latin, nous 
sommes profondément désolés dés que nous avons reconnu que César 
lui-méme n’avait pas toujours fait accorder en cas deux significations 
de syntagmes, une a l’ablatif, mais chacune s’appliquant 4 une méme 
chose qu’avait eu en vue cet homme politique, ce capitaine, ce com- 
mentateur perspicace. ,,Beaucoup de grammaires latines font mention 
d’un certain type d’ablatif absolu ot le sujet du groupe nomen-partici- 
pium in ablativo est repris par un mot ayant une fonction dans la 
phrase dont le prédicat est formé par le verbe de |’abl. abs. II s’agit 
donc du type: Convocatis principibus eos accusat. Souvent cet emploi 
est considéré comme paranormal. Nous avons fait un relevé des cas ot 
Von trouve dans le Bellum Gallicum et le Bellum Civile de César des 
constructions analogues et nous avons taché d’en donner l’explication.” 
(p. 115). Voila le sujet de la thése de M. van der Linden. 

Prenons le premier exemple du chapitre deuxiéme: Carmonenses, 
quae est longe firmissima totius provinciae civitas, deductis tribus in 
arcem oppidi cohortibus a Varrone praesidio, per se cohortes iniecit 
portasque praeclusit. (d.b.c. II, XIX, 4; p. 57). Voila donc la garde 
gardée! 

Pour ne pas parler du demi-accord Carmonenses x quae est firmissi- 
ma civitas intecitt praeclusit, ni de l’absence d’accord Carmonenses, quae 
etc. x per se — notons d’abord l’accord banal, conventionnel en cas et 
en nombre de deductis tribus cohortibus, accord qui implique identité 
morphologique complete: le sujet désigné par deductis s'est fondu avec 
les trois cohortes désignées par tvibus cohortibus; puis, un accord 
fortuit en nombre, phénoméne nulle part décrit par l’auteur, mais 
désaccord en cas, demi-accord, donc, de deductis tribus cohortibus x 
cohortes au cas-objet passif, impliquant identité morphologique par- 
tielle; enfin, l’identité lexicale compléte de cohortibus = cohortes. 
Aucune de ces identités lexico-morphologiques ne se confond avec ce 
phénoméne: a une méme chose explicite s’appliquent d’abord deductis 
tribus cohortibus, ensuite cohortes iniecit. Il y a plus: la langue laisse de 
-cété s’il s’agit des ,,mémes’’ cohortes et pourtant il est évident méme 
pour le lecteur qu’il s’agit des mémes cohortes. On peut appeler cette 
identité des cohortes avec M. van der Linden ,,identité logique’’ ou ce 
qui revient au méme ,,identité réelle”’. Disons donc en résumant que 
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l’'identité lexico-morphologique ne se confond pas avec l’identité logique 
et que l’une n’implique pas l’autre. Ajoutons-y qu’il n’est pas possible 
au linguiste de formuler une régle linguistique disant qu'il est permis 
ou non que deux noms, l’un a l’ablatif et l’autre a un cas quelconque et 
dont l’un détermine un participe ou un autre nom a l’ablatif, tandis 
que l’autre occupe une autre position dans la méme proposition, par ex. 
cohortibus et cohortes ou *eas ou encore *copias s’appliquent a la méme 
chose. Ainsi Jules César a été complétement libre a appliquer cohorti- 
bus et cohortes aux mémes cohortes. Ce sont de telles applications de 
deux significations 4 une méme chose que M. van der Linden a di avoir 
en vue toutes les fois qu’il s’est servi du terme ,,identité critique” pour 
marquer celle ,,qui existe entre ce qui est nommé par le sujet de ce 
groupe et ce qui est nommé par un mot ou un groupe de mots de la 
phrase”’ (p. 116). Ici, d’aprés l’auteur, ,,l’identité est complete” (p. 57). 
Quelle identité? Evidemment l’identité logique ou ,,réelle” puisqu’il 
a parlé d’une ,,identité complete et réelle”’ (p. 116). 

Notons toutefois qu’une chose a laquelle s’appliquent deux signifi- 
cations faisant partie d’une méme proposition et du point de vue 
lexical complétement identiques ou seulement en partie ou méme pas 
du tout, est ou bien une méme chose ou bien elle n’est pas donnée. II 
n’y a pas de marge entre deux limites, identité logique la plus grande 
,complete’”’ d’une part, identité logique la plus petite ,,partielle’’ 
d’autre part. I] faut éviter, en somme, de confondre: non seulement (1) 
une de deux positions syntaxiques non-coincidentes comme celles de 
cohortibus et cohortes avec l’autre, mais aussi (2) identité lexicale par- 
tielle, complete ou absente et demi-accord de deux singifications dans 
deux positions syntaxiques avec identité logique ou ,,réelle’’ de la chose 
a laquelle les deux significations s’appliquent fortuitement du point de 
vue linguistique. 

[Il est vrai qu’une méme chose peut présenter des aspects différents 
d’une part, de l’autre qu’un méme ensemble de traits lexicaux peut 
étre pris dans des sens divers, des variantes combinatoires ou facul- 
tatives. Les traits communs a cohortibus = cohortes y compris l’accord 
en nombre, se varient, d’abord, selon leur position au dedans des deux 
signifiés opposés morphologiquement cohortibus/cohortes, ensuite, selon 
leurs positions syntaxiques, variation combinatoire, mais, avant tout, 
selon les intentions de l’individu parlant, variation facultative, et de 
telles variantes peuvent s’appliquer 4 des aspect différents de choses 
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identiques d’avance. II s’agit ici selon M. van der Linden, d’une ,,dif- 
férence de situation lexicologiquement cachée’’ (pp. 57, 105, 116). Or, 
nous avons dit qu’identités ,,logique”’ ou ,,réelle” reviennent au méme, 
I] n’en est pas autrement des différences d’,,aspect”’ et de ,,situation’’. 
Une telle ,,différence d’aspect et de situation au cadre de l’identité ... 
réelle’’ peut se produire par ,,la répétition littérale”’ ou ,,par la répétition 
au moyen d’un pronom’”’ ou encore ,,par l’emploi de mots qui sont en 
quelque sorte synonymes”’ (pp. 116, 117). Eh bien, pourquoi vouloir 
réduire une identité a laquelle ni la langue latine ni le linguiste peut rien 
changer ? 

Il en est de méme de cet exemple, le premier du premier chapitre: 
Dictatore habente comitia Caesare consules creantur Iulius Caesar et 
Publius Servilius (d.b.c.III, I, 1; p. 44). Voici cette fois l’électeur élu! 

L’auteur dit: ,,ce qui est nommé par le sujet du groupe nom-participe 
est identique a ce qui est nommé par le sujet du verbe, prédicat de la 
méme phrase ... Les sujets respectifs portent ,,Caesare”’ et ,, lulius Caesar 
et Publius Servilius’’. Ils se couvrent donc en partie.’’ (p. 44). Or, il est 
clair que dictatore et Caesare servent tous deux de compléments-déter- 
minants au participe habente, qui seul désigne un sujet et avec lequel 
les deux noms s’accordent en cas non-final et en nombre singulier ; que 
consules d’une part, de l’autre le groupe Julius -Caesar - et - Publius- 
Servilius pris dans Son en semble, servent tous les deux de complé- 
ments-co-ordonnés au verbe défini creantur avec lequel ils s’accordent 
en sujet et consules aussi en nombre pluriel, tandis que [ulius-Gaesar 
pris isolé et de méme Publius-Servilius présentent, a l’intérieur, un 
accord complet des noms de membre d’une gens et d’une famille 
romaines, mais désaccord en nombre a l’égard de consules creantur ; que 
dictatore Caesare habente sans le nom de la gens s’accorde fortuitement 
en nombre singulier avec Iulius Caesar et, plus fortuitement encore, 
avec Publius Servilius: que Caesare et Caesar sont completement 
identiques du point de vue lexical; que, enfin, Caesare et Caesar s’appli- 
quent au méme menbre d’une méme famille. Mais il faudra des forces 
surnaturelles pour pouvoir couper en deux moitiés creantur ou consules 
ou encore ef dans Iulius-Caesar-et-Publius-Servilius. Ceci pour obtenir 
la méme personne que celle 4 qui s’applique Caesare. 

Nous autres latinistes, qui nous heurtons au désaccord en cas, nous 
pouvons néanmoins étre contents puisque l’identité lexicale et l'accord 
en nombre compensent abondamment le manque d’accord en cas de 
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Caesare X Caesar au point de faciliter au lecteur de deviner de qui il 
s’agit dans les deux cas, savoir le méme. Ce n’est pas contre le latinisme, 
toutefois, que l’auteur a voulu défendre_,,]l’identité critique’. Or, 
citons encore un exemple du deuxiéme chapitre: ... convocatis suis 
clientibus facile incendit. (d.b.G. VII, IV, 1; p. 71). Ici, selon auteur, 
,l’influence prohibitive du groupe nom-participe ne permet pas e.a. 
la présence d’un complément direct du verbe”’ (p. 71): il s’agit d’un 
certain nombre de phrases ,,qui font soupgonner que leur caractére 
elliptique a été risqué pour éviter l’emploi de l’ablatif absolu paranor- 
mal. Cet emploi elliptique se réduit au fait que le complément direct 
ou indirect explicite manque’ (p. 118). C’est donc contre Jules César 
lui-méme que l’auteur s’est mis a défendre une identité ,,critique’’ aux 
yeux de César, puisque c’est lui qui l’a évité. Mais que dire alors de cet 
exemple: ... Caesar Gallorum animos verbis confirmavit pollicitusque 
est... (d.b.G. 1, XX XIII, 1)? Jules César a-t-il évité *Gallis (ou *ets) com- 
plément au datif de pollicitus, parce qu’il a dit déja Galloruwm et qu’a- 
lors Videntité lexicale et l'accord en nombre *Gallis = Gallorum et 
Videntité logique des Gaules en question auraient été ,,critiques’’? 
Ou faut-il conclure qu’au fond l’auteur a défendu César, non contre 
César mais contre l’auteur lui-méme? Voyons un peu. L’auteur est 
allé jusqu’a prétendre que ,,contraire a la réalité une identité est niée 
par la structure de la phrase’’ (p. 45), a propos de l’exemple cité ci-de- 
vant: ... Caesare ... Caesar ..., ce qui a pour conséquence, d’aprés lui, 
,un conflit entre l’ordre de la structure de la phrase et celui des voies 
de faits’’ (pp. 45, 117). Tout de méme nous ne saurions admettre ni 
que l’emploi de l’ablatif Caesare soit tellement ,,absolu’’ au point 
d’impliquer une négation de Caesar, ni que se praesente implique une 
négation de de se, négation impliquée selon |’auteur dans ce qu'il a 
appelé ,,division structurale’ au sujet de cet exemple: Is se praesente 
de se ter sortibus consultum dicebat ... (d.b.G. I, LILI, 7; pp. 79, 117). 
Heureusement M. van der Linden reconnait: ,,nous ne pouvons pas 
déterminer avec certitude que l’ablatif absolu paranormal ait été 
évité délibérément”’ (p. 118). C’est que l’emploi de deux significations, 
lexicalement identiques ou non, dans deux positions syntaxiques res- 
pectives laisse de cdété s’il s’agit de deux choses identiques ou non. 

Abstraction faite de ce combatintérieur d’un latiniste du plus pur sang, 
l'étude a base structurale de M. van der Linden a une importance trés 
haute parce qu’il a eu une occasion magnifique de faire mainte obser- 
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vation d’ordre scientifique, surtout dans le domaine de lesthétique du 
langage. Ainsi la forme de croix, par exemple: co-ordination de deux 
Syntagmes nom-participe déterminant un seul verbe défini: hoc opus 
... Subito inopinantibus hostibus machinatione navali phalangis subiec- 
tis ad turrim hostium admovent ... (d.b.G. II, X, 7; pp. 83, 116); 
deux syntagmes déterminant parallélement deux verbes définis: ... 
cum diversis legionibus aliae alia in parte hostibus resisterent, saepibus- 
que densissimis ... interiectis prospectus impediretur ... (d.b.G. II, XXII, 
1; pp. 48, 116); accentuation double, en forme de croix, des membres 
de deux paires de compléments déterminant deux verbes définis 
paralléles: Quibus effectis armatisque ... adductisque Massiliam, his 
D. Brutum praeficit, C. Trebonium legatum ad oppugnationem Massiliae 
relinquit. (d.b.c. I, XXXIV; pp. 75, 117); ou, encore, tournure con- 
trastante en forme de croix: ... perterritis omnibus sibi quisque consule- 
bat (d.b.c. Il, XX XXIII, 2; pp. 45, 117). — Faut-il rappeler encore les 
situations comiques, peut-étre, aux yeux d’un Romain ancien telles 
que: garde - gardée, électeur - élu ou: chez vous, sur vous, sans vous? 


Heemstede (Pays-Bas) PIER ERINGA 
Burgemeester van Lennepweg 5 


J. Hupscumip, Praeromanica. Romanica Helvetica, vol. 30, 
Francke, Berne, 1949, 130 pages; et: Alpenwérter romanischen 
und vorromamischen Ursprungs, Francke, Berne, 1951, 63 
pages. 

Ces deux études sont malaisément séparables l’une de l’autre. On 
ne peut dire toutefois qu’elles forment un tout; ici comme 1a, l’auteur 
traite moins le probléme en tant que tel, que sous quelques uns de ses 
aspects, et a l’aide d’exemples choisis. Ce probléme est celui des mots 
prélatins contenus dans les parlers romans occidentaux; en fait, 
l’auteur s’est spécialisé dans l’examen des étyma celtiques ou précel- | 
tiques tels que les impliquent les patois modernes galloromans, et 
tout particuliérement ceux de la région des Alpes. Depuis un certain 
nombre d’années, Hubschmid travaille 4 ce qui pourrait devenir un 
Trésor embrassant la plupart des mots galloromans d’origine douteuse 
ou inconnue, mais archaique. Ses publications ne sont jamais que 
des parties de cet ensemble idéal. II s’agit 14 de recherches relevant 
plus ou moins de la géographie linguistique alpestre, et qui, dans la 
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mesure ou elles sont historiques, comportent une part redoutablement 
grande de reconstitutions et de conjectures. Le lecteur éprouve quelque 
effroi, parfois, au spectacle de cette archéologie linguistique, lorsqu’elle 
s’assortit de déclarations de ce genre: ,,...die Beziehungen dieser 
Sprachen zum Baskischen, und vermutlich zum Protolappischen. .. 
(wurden) hier nicht systematisch untersucht’... ou lorsqu’on nous 
annonce que l’un des buts poursuivis n’est rien de moins que d’éclairer 
,die sprachliche Stellung und Verbreitung des Venetisch-Illyrischen 
oder Ligurischen, den Ursprung der indogermanischen Sprachen, das 
Verhaltnis des Baskischen zum Iberischen oder zum Hispanischen im 
weiteren Sinn...’’ (Praeromanica, p. XI et 120). Il y a chez Hub- 
schmid un cété ,,intuitif’’ contre lequel on est naturellement porté a se 
défendre; mais heureusement, il y a en lui aussi un philologue formé 
a l’école de Hubschmied pére, et qui sait, dans le détail de la recherche, 
rester en contact avec l’objet. S’il en est venu a limiter en pratique ses 
travaux au domaine celtique, c’est parce qu'il s’est convaincu que 
celui-ci fournit le plus de matériaux relativement contrdlables par 
comparaison; ce n’est qu’ aprés un long labeur, qui aura éclairé 
respectivement les relations de la Romania centrale et du fonds celtique, 
puis de celui-ci et d’un fonds plus ancien mais celtisé, que l’on pourra 
penser a toucher 4a |’, illyrien’’. 

Il est un fait certain, que Jud signalait dés 1911: les terroirs alpestres 
offrent aujourd’hui, dans le vocabulaire paysan, un nombre élevé de 
mots irréductibles 4 une souche latine, et d’extension géographique 
souvent trés limitée. Pour Hubschmid, les Alpes occidentales ont été 
le dernier refuge du lexique gaulois, et dans leur ensemble ces ,,parole 
oscure del territorio alpino’” (comme s’exprimait Jud, Storia delle 
parole lombardo-ladine, Bull. dial. rom. III) représentent une couche 
celtique, ultérieurement latinisée en certaines régions, et qui peut 
comporter des éléments d’origine antérieure ayant séjourné dans le 
celtique alpestre. 

Praeromanica expose, sur la base, essentiellement, d’un matériel 
emprunté aux parties publiées ou en préparation du FEW et du 
Glossaire des Patois de la Suisse Romande, les différentes questions 
relatives 4 ce probléme étymologique: extension géographique du 
gaulois, particularités sémantiques de certaines souches gauloises, 
éléments pré-gaulois et éléments douteux, caractére local de ce fonds. 
Chacune de ces questions est formulée a propos d’un exemple parti- 
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culier. Le chapitre central (p. 17-45) se détache du reste du livre en 
ceci qu'il isole un groupe de cinq ,,mots alpins’’, étudiés de facon plus 
approfondie comme tels. Ce chapitre forme ainsi unité avec les Alpen- 
worter de 1951. Ce dernier opuscule, né d’un discours inaugural, donne, 
a la suite de von Greyerz, une définition de |’expression d’,,alpen- 
worter”’ plus limitée que celle de Jud: l’auteur en effet considére non 
seulement leur ére d’extension, mais leur caractére sémantique, et 
entend ne désigner par la que des mots ayant un rapport direct avec 
la vie montagnarde dans ses traits sociologiques originaux: particu- 
larités naturelles (relief, animaux, plantes) et humaines (spécialement 
ce qui est relatif a l’économie pastorale). 

A vrai dire, on voit mal pourquoi Hubschmid a adopté cette défini- 
tion restreinte. D’une maniére générale, sa méthode semble mal fixée. 
I] est évident que les questions de principe ne le retiennent guére. I 
puise chez les comparatistes et les dialectologues un matériel brut; 
mais sa conception de la vie de la langue reste fruste, atomistique; on 
cherche en vain chez lui une perception nette des éléments collectifs de 
cette vie (attractions, interdépendances diverses, et tout ce qui tient 
plus ou moins aux notions de systéme et de structure). Les pages ov il 
étudie gaulois *ulwa et ses croisements possibles avec lat. volvere ou 
pulvis, sont frappantes a cet égard. I] reste que l’effort de Hubschmid 
est le seul qui ait été tenté jusqu’ici pour élucider de facon générale le 
probléme des parlers celtico-romans, particuli¢rement ceux qui re- 
lévent aujourd’hui du ,,franco-provengal’”’. 


Université d’ Amsterdam P. ZUMTHOR 
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ALWIN KuuHN, Romanische Philologie, I. Die romanischen 
Sprachen. Wissentschaftliche Forschungsberichte, geistes- 
wissentschaftliche Reihe, Bd. 8, Berne, Francke, 1951, 464 
pages. 

Les romanistes sont redevables au professeur A. Kuhn de deux 
instruments de travail fondamentaux: sa Bibliographie der romanischen 
Philologie (années 1940-50 de la série des bibliographies de la Zeit- 
schrift fiir romanische Philologie), et ce livre-ci. L’objet en est l’en- 
semble des disciplines et recherches qu’embrasse, dans le domaine des 
langues et littératures romanes, le mot de ,,philologie’’, dans son 
acception traditionnelle: présentation des problémes qui se posent 
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actuellement, des diverses solutions proposées et valables encore 
aujourd’hui, indications bibliographiques essentielles. L’immensité du 
matériel exigeait un effort de distinction d’une part, de hiérarchisation 
de l’autre, que A. Kuhn a réussi d’une maniére digne d’éloges. Distinc- 
tion d’abord dans le sens méme de cette ,,philologie’’ que l’évolution 
de la recherche a fait éclater, mais dont il est pratiquement impossible 
de se passer. La ,,philologie romane’’ du siécle passé s’est développée, 
d’une part en une linguistique spécialisée, de plus en plus organisée 
autour de techniques propres, d’autre part en une ,,science de la 
littérature’ de plus en plus étrangére a la méthode ,,philologique”’ 
traditionnelle. Il reste pourtant une unité, sensible au niveau des 
intéréts humains... comme c’est le cas de la plupart des disciplines 
que nous avons héritées de la science scolaire médiévale. D’ot ce qu’a, 
pour A. Kuhn lui-méme, d’a la fois nécessaire et relativement insatis- 
faisant, la premiére séparation qu’il opére: en deux volumes (le second 
a paraitre), distinguant ,,langues” et ,,littératures’’ romanes. C’est 
ainsi que les documents écrits les plus anciens des langues romanes 
seront traités dans le volume ,,littératures’’; l’auteur aurait eu autant 
de motifs de les traiter dans le volume ,,langues’’: il le sait, et le dit. 
Il a choisi la solution qui assurait le moins d’inconvénients et le plus 
d’avantages: celle qui permettra de situer les documents en question a 
Vorigine d’une tradition scripturaire et d’une continuité littéraire. 
Dans le domaine ,,linguistique’’ méme, des disciplines telles que 
la géographie linguistique de type traditionnel, la lexicologie ou la 
phonologie, dans leur application aux parlers romans, divergent assez 
dans leur méthodes et leur terminologie pour exiger une présentation 
différente quant au principe, convergente quant aux résultats. Sur 
le plan spatial, d’autres problémes se posent: pour chacun des groupes 
de langues issus du latin, les contingences historiques (objectives: ou 
subjectives, ces derniéres relevant parfois des hasards de la recherche) 
ont amené les spécialistes 4 examiner plus particuliérement tel ou tel 
aspect, a se poser tel ou tel probléme plus urgent: le groupe balkanique, 
celui de la continuité linguistique; le groupe italien (a cheval sur l’une 
des frontiéres linguistiques les plus anciences de la Romania), celui 
de la formation d’une scripta; le groupe rhétique, celui de l’autonomie 
dialectale, etc, etc. Par ailleurs, les diverses langues romanes sont 
inégalement étudiées: le frangais, par exemple, dispose d’une avance 
considérable; le domaine roumain est aujourd’hui l’un des mieux in- 
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ventoriés, mais il a commencé a l’étre a une époque plus récente, et la 
tradition des études y est de ce fait relativement originale; la densité 
pour ainsi dire, des études portant sur chaque langue romane est ainsi 
trés diverse: la bibliographie du galloroman, de l’ibéroroman, p. ex. 
embrasse des milliers de titres; mais certaines parties de la Romania, 
objectivement d’un intérét capital, sont restées jusqu’A nos jours la 
chasse gardée d’un trés petit nombre de chercheurs: ancien dalmate, 
végliote, frioulan, sarde, etc. A. Kuhn a fait un effort remarquable 
pour respecter, dans son exposé, les proportions objectives, de maniére 
a conserver, a toutes les parties de la romanistique, l’originalité et la 
valeur scientifique propre de leur témoignage. Cela apparait dans 
Vaspect exterieur méme du livre: les chapitres consacrés aux cinq 
groupes de langues romanes aujourd’hui distingués (balkanique, 
italique — plus le sarde, en position trés particuliére —, rhétique, gallo- 
roman, ibérique) on trés sensiblement le méme nombre de pages. 

La structure générale de l’ouvrage est commandée par ces diverses 
considérations: un examen des problémes de linguistique générale, 
dans la mesure ot ils concernent directement les langues romanes, 
sert d’introduction. Aprés une présentation des recherches con- 
sacrées aux substrats, A. Kuhn traite des problémes comparatifs: les 
15 pages qu'il donne ici sur les études de géographie linguistique 
romane me paraissent particuliérement précieuses, dans leur briéveté 
méme. Suit m’examen des groupes de langues. L’ensemble constitue 
un ouvrage de premier ordre — d’histoire, de critique et de références — 
absolument indispensable au romaniste. 


Université d’ Amsterdam P. ZUMTHOR 


C. DE Borer, Les deux Frances, celle du nord et celle du midi, a 
Vépoque des Capétiens et des Valois. Leidse voordrachten I., 
Leiden, 1951, 15 pages. 

Ce discours, prononcé pour le dies academicus de 1951, a pour objet 
de souligner, avec force, le fait que durant tous les siécles du moyen 
age, jusqu’avant dans le XVIe, l’opposition des terroirs méridionaux 
et septentrionaux du royaume de France resta aussi vivante — aussi 
déterminante pour 1’évolution culturelle — qu’elle le fut avant 1200. 
L’auteur insiste sur les aspects linguistique de cette opposition, rap- 
pelle ses aspects politiques et sociologiques, schématise ses aspects 
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littéraires. Ce sont la des faits connus, mais trop souvent négligés dans 
lenseignement. 
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G. GUILLAUME, Epoques et niveaux temporels dans le systéme de 
la conjugaison francaise. Cahiers de linguistique structurale; 
publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’université Laval, 
Québec, 1952, 32 pages. 

Cette bréve étude constitue un résumé, d’usage commode, des théses 
enseignées depuis plusieurs années par le savant professeur de 1’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. Partant d’une analyse des aspects du verbe 
francais (immanent: marcher: transcendant: avoir marché), \’auteur 
souligne le fait que ces aspects constituent, non pas la conjugaison, 
mais ce qui est conjugué, la conjugaison étant représentée par les 
formes de mode, de temps et de personne. Les formes modales signifient 
le degré d’avancement dans la formation de l’image-temps: formation 
achevée (indicatif), inachevée (subjonctif), ou trop peu avancée pour 
comporter une référence personnelle (infinitif). Quant au systéme 
temporel du frangais, il s’explique par la spatialisation du temps qu’il 
comporte, spatialisation opérée par le présent qui, par position, divise 
verticalement l’infinitude du temps en deux époques, et, par com- 
position, la divise horizontalement en deux niveaux temporels. L’ 
examen de ces deux caractéres, et leur explicitation a l’aide de plusieurs 
graphiques, constituent le corps de cet opuscule, important comme 
initiation a la théorie psycho-systématique de G. Guillaume. 
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P. Imps, Le subjonctif en francais moderne. Publications de la 
Faculté des lettres de Strasbourg, 1953, 70 pages. 

Cet utile opuscule est le développement d’un article primitivement 
destiné a la revue pédagogique de |’Institut francais de Mayence: le 
probléme y était énoncé d’une maniére conforme 4 l’esprit de cette 
revue, répandue chez les professeurs de l’enseignement secondaire. 
Partant d’ ,,emplois’’, l’auteur en dégageait prudemment des fonctions, 
et ne passait qu’en conclusion a la notion de modalité. Ce premier 
schéma a été repris, remanié, éclairé. Dans une introduction, P. Imbs 
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rappelle un certain nombre de principes: opposition entre conception 
globale et expression linéaire de la pensée; entre phrase en devenir et 
phrase achevée; entre syntaxe énonciative et syntaxe affective, etc. 
Une bréve conclusion est suivie de sept pages serrées de bibliographie et 
d’un index complet. Le corps de l’ouvrage (p. 26 a 47) analyse les 
emplois du ,,mode”’ subjonctif par rapports aux corrélations syn- 
taxiques qu’il implique: corrélation avec une intonation expressive 
(subjonctif de souhait, etc.) ; corrélation subjonctif + intonation avec 
une autre proposition (type dte-to1 de la que je m’ y mette); corrélation 
avec un antécédent (je veux qu’il vienne, etc.). Ce point de vue permet 
une exposition cohérente des faits, et met en valeur la modalité. On 
peut regretter qu’il escamote la question de l’unité ou de la pluralité 
des valeurs du subjonctif frangais, question que la plupart de ceux 
qui se sont occupés de cette matiére ont dfi se poser, en quels termes 
que ce fussent. I] est vrai que P. Imbs signale rapidement, p. 8-9, les 
perspectives dans les quelles se situent les principaux travaux récents. 
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J. Secuy, Les noms populaires des plantes dans les Pyrénées 
Centrales. Instituto de estudios pirenaicos, Barcelona, 1953, 
444 pages: 

Cet important ouvrage du professeur de la faculté des lettres de 
Toulouse, l’un des meilleurs parmi les jeunes dialectologues frangais, 
reléve de la géographie linguistique et -dans sa derniére partie- plus 
précisément de l’onomasiologie. L’objet en est l’étude des noms de 
plantes dans l’aire gasconne des Pyrénées, c’est-a-dire dans les vallées 
situées au nord de la ligne des crétes, entre le col de l’Aubisque et la 
source de la Salat. Sur cette bande de territoire d’environ 125 kilo- 
métres de long, trente-trois points ont été déterminés (voir p. 13 sqq. 
les références topographiques et les fiches individuelles des témoins 
utilisés). 

Le matériel, noté a l’aide d’une transcription phonétique simple, 
adaptée aux phonémes des parlers locaux, a été relevé entre 1944 et 46 
par l’auteur, lui-méme d’origine pyrénéenne et parlant ou comprenant 
toutes les variétés pyrénéennes du gascon. Sa présentation dans le 
livre est doublement ,,objective’’: les formes sont groupées selon les 
f amilles de plantes, et pour chacune de celles-ci selon la géographie 
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Ces pages remplissent a peu prés le réle de cartes d’atlas (dont le livre 
est, par malheur, presque entiérement dépourvu). Tous les commen- 
taires sont rejetés a la suite. L’étude phonétique du matériel suppose 
connus par ailleurs les travaux d’ensemble sur le gascon, comme celui 
de Rohlfs; elle procéde donc plutét 4 l’examen de la ,,microphonéti- 
que’”’ de la région envisagée (comme Millardet le fit pour les Landes, 
le reste de la region gasconne étant moins bien exploré). La nature 
particuliére du matériel conduit, sur quelques points, a des constata- 
tions curieuses: le nom de plante, sémantiquement isolé, subit moins 
que d’autres certains effets de contagion linguistique; en revanche, 
pour les plantes rarement nommeées, les innovations phonétiques ont 
pu souvent se produire par suite de failles de mémoire: phénoméne que 
l’auteur appelle ,,;mnémophitisique’’. L’ensemble des faits est classé 
selon des titres empruntés a la phonétique générale: assimilation, 
dissimilation, attraction paronymique, etc. (p. 137-180). Cette étude 
améne la solution d’un certain nombre de problémes étymologiques 
posés par le lexique botanique pyrénéen; mais ce n’est 1a, pour l’auteur, 
qu’un objet secondaire: il a, certes, dépouillé toutes les sources écrites 
valables, pouvant fournir des formes anciennes, indicatrices, spéciale- 
ment le Corpus glossariorum latinorum; la méthode comparative a pu 
fournir des éléments; mais l’auteur a, Dieu merci, évité le plus possible 
le recours aux formes latines reconstituées, et dans un certain nombre 
de cas a préféré abandonner la recherche. 

La langue du terroir étudié présente des caractéres assez différenciés 
a l’égard du gascon occidental et du languedocien ariégeois, pour que 
linguistiquement le livre posséde une impressionnante unité. Celle-ci, 
trés concrétement perceptible, sert de base, dans une importante 
troisiéme partie (p. 181-368), a des considérations plus générales, sur 
les lois présidant a la formation du vocabulaire botanique populaire. 
Celle-ci se rangent, formellement, selon plusieurs ,,situations linguisti- 
ques’: mis a part le petit nombre des plantes d’utilisation trés fré- 
quente, on constate que certains végétaux ne possédent pas de dési- 
gnatifs propres; quelles tendances déterminent leur désignation ou 
leur non-désignation? D’autre part, l’étude des formes pose la question 
de l’attitude des sujets parlants devant nommer des plantes étrangéres 
a leur expérience quotidienne (effort de mémoire ou de recréation). 
Enfin, quelle est l’importance des caractéres diacritiques déterminant 
les nominations? Cette derniére partie est d’une extréme richesse et 
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témoigne d’un souci rare des nuances. Elle fait, avec la conclusion qui 
la suit (p. 369-380) et l’Index complet des formes (p. 383-440), de 
cet ouvrage magistral une contribution désormais indispensable aux 
études de linguistique galloromane. 
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M. Cornu, Les formes surcomposées en francais. Romanica 
Helvetica vol. 42, Francke, Berne, 1953, 268 pages. 

Cet important ouvrage est le premier livre d’ensemble consacré 
aux formes verbales galloromanes du type 7’ai eu fini. La nature méme 
de ces formes, qui constituent chronologiquement la derniéres des 
innovations romanes dans le systéme verbal hérité du latin, exigeait 
un relevé attentif et abondant des sources. L’auteur a construit son 
livre comme une histoire. Il suit au cours du temps la trace de ces 
formes, qui apparaissent dans le francais écrit commun vers le milieu 
du XVe siécle, et se répandent surtout depuis le XVIIe, mais s’im- 
plantent mal dans l’usage littéraire avant l’époque contemporaine, et 
restent comme suspectes aux yeux des doctes. L’étude linguistique se 
méle a l’inventaire historique, ce que l’on peut regretter. Au reste, la 
seconde partie de l’ouvrage passe, de l’histoire, 4 la géographie. En 
effet, hors du francais commun, les formes surcomposées sont répan- 
dues dans les patois modernes du sud-est de la zone occitane, du nord 
et du sud-est de la zéne frangaise, et dans la zone ,,franco-provencale’’. 
Dans ces patois — et dans le frangais local courant correspondant — les 
formes surcomposées présentent, outre leur valeur temporelle, des 
nuances modales ou aspectuelles remarquables (probabilité, répétition 
irréguliére: francais genevois 7 a eu écrit des lettres ,,il lui est arrivé 
parfois, a des intervalles que l’on présume trés grands ou trés irrégu- 
liers, d’écrire...’’; frangais paysan du Chablais: 7 sera eu mort dans 
Vaccident ,,il est probable qu’il est mort, nous apprendrons bientot, 
probablement, qu’il est mort’). Des traces de ces formes se relévent 
aussi dans les patois des zénes italienne septentrionale et rétoromane. 

Un fait se dégage de cette riche étude: la fréquence des formes 
surcomposées est inversement proportionnelle a celle des formes 
héritées du parfait latin. Les données historiques et géographiques 
concourent a le prouver. I] semble donc que leur création ait été un 
processus compensatoire. Au reste, l’histoire de leur diffusion, et leur 
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extension actuelle, implique que ce processus s’est accompli indépen- 
damment dans le francais commun et dans les patois. Leurs valeurs 
modales et aspectuelles (groupées par Cornu sous l’appellation un peu 
étrange de ,,valeurs spéciales’) semblent avoir été originellement 
propres au ,,franco-provengal’’. 
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P. GuBERINA, Valeur logique et valeur stylistique des propositions 
complexes. Théorie générale et application au francais. Edit. 
Epoha, Zagreb, 1954, 264 pages. 

Cet ouvrage donne ce que l’on pourrait appeler la ,,syntaxe stylisti- 
que’ des propositions complexes: l’auteur part de I’ idée de Bally que 
la stylistique est |’étude du contenu affectif de l’expression; il oppose, 
en prenant ces termes dans un sens large, contenu logique et contenu 
affectif, et considére qu'il y a une syntaxe double, de tout énoncé, 
selon que l’on envisage celui-ci du premier ou du second point de vue. 
On pourrait objecter que la définition de Bally est trés étroite, et ne 
résiste guére a un usage prolongé. Mais Guberina est conscient de ce 
fait, et se contente d’utiliser une terminologie plus ou moins arbitraire 
comme instrument d’analyse. Cette analyse repose ainsi sur une 
distinction entre les relations d’ordre intellectuel-fondamental, et les 
relations d’ordre affectif-concret; autrement dit, dans une situation 
donnée, la langue rend deux séries de rapports syntaxiques, corres- 
pondant a deux fagons dont concuremment l’esprit du locuteur saisit 
la réalité. La premiére série de rapports procéde de perceptions in- 
tellectuelles, ,,logiques’’, de base, trés peu nombreuses — n’oublions pas 
que l’analyse se situe au niveau de la langue dans son usage commun, 
non specifiquement littéraire et élaboré — qui, d’une certaine maniére, 
se raménent en définitive 4 un rapport causal ou conséquentiel. On 
retrouve la, par un détour et selon une méthode proprement linguisti- 
que, quelque chose des conceptions scholastiques. La seconde série de 
rapports se fonde sur la premiére, s’articule sur elle, et en colore diverse- 
ment les ,,moments’’. Les éléments propres a la langue parlée — in- 
tonation, rythme, gestes, contexte ,,réel’’ — servent de ,,réacteurs”’ 
pour déceler les valeurs dites affectives. Ce principe permet a l’auteur 
de réfuter les anciennes analyses reposant sur la distinction des con- 
jonctions, des modes et des formes verbales. Il admet en effet la 
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solidarité fonctionnelle du nom et du verbe par rapport au principal 
de l’énoncé. 

Guberina parlera de subordination proprement dite dans le seul cas 
ou l’énoncé présente une cause opérante; dans le cas particulier owt la 
cause est donnée comme contrariée, il parlera de subordination brisée; 
dans tous les autres cas, de coordination. 

Son tableau des propositions complexes comporte donc, au-dela 
du principal, les groupes suivants: subordonnées, subordonnées brisées, 
complétives, coordonnées. Les subordonnées sont celles qui rendent le 
rapport causal-conséquentiel, par quels moyens grammaticaux que ce 
soit: du point de vue ,,stylistique’’, ces propositions seront, selon les 
cas, considérées comme des causales (-explicatives), ou des temporelles, 
des finales, des conditionnelles, et d’autre part des consécutives. Cette 
classification a le trés grand mérite de rendre compte des valeurs 
multiples de certains instruments de ,,subordination”’ (conjonctions 
a double ou triple sens, usages divers de la parataxe, transposition des 
valeurs grammaticales communes dans le style individuel, etc.). Le 
schéma logique est le suivant: ou bien la cause et la conséquence sont 
considérées comme réalisées ou devant se réaliser surement; ou bien 
la cause produit la conséquence en vertu de sa nature affective; ou 
bien ni cause ni conséquence ne sont réalisées. La premiere possibilité 
s’expriment stylistiquement a l’aide de propositions causales, tem- 
porelles et consécutives; la deuxiéme, a l’aide de finales; la troisiéme, 
de conditionnelles. Ces derniéres présentent a leur tour divers types 
logiques et stylistiques. Les subordonnées dites brisées sont les con- 
cessives de la syntaxe traditionnelle. Les complétives — sur ce point, 
l’analyse de Guberina est moins originale, le cas étant du reste moins 
complexe — sont définies par leur fonction nominale. Toutes les autres 
propositions, quelle qu’en soit la structure, seront des coordonnées. 

Ce livre plein de fines remarques et témoignant sans cesse de désir 
d’éviter l’abstraction, apporte une lumiére bien utile sur un point de 
syntaxe que l’enseignement aurait intérét a présenter dans cette 
perspective, ouverte sur les distinctions fondamentales de langue et 
parole, de grammaire et de style. 
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F. Kaun, Le systéme des temps de l’indicatif chez un Parisien et 
chez une Bdloise. Genéve, Droz, 1954, 218 pages. 

L’auteur de cette thése mentionne comme ses maitres les principaux 
linguistes de Paris et divers philologues suisses. I] est clair toutefois 
que c’est essentiellement de Henri Frei qu'il tient sa formation. On 
sent chez lui une certaine opposition aux travaux — qu'il taxerait 
ais¢ément de métaphysiques — de G. Guillaume. Sa recherche repose 
sur des relevés personnels pratiqués, en francais parisien d’une part, 
en dialecte alémanique balois d’autre part, sur deux sujets parlants, a 
l'aide de la méthode des ,,Deux mille phrases’? proposée récemment 
par Frei. 

L’ouvrage commence par une série de justifications. Le choix des 
langues ici comparées est da a des raisons personnelles, plus ou moins 
fortuites (l’auteur est un Suisse bilingue) ; au reste, le caractére respectif 
des deux systémes le rend suffisamment fructueux. Des considérations 
d’efficacité pratique ont limité l’enquéte a un sujet unique de part et 
d’autre: le probléme s’est posé de la méme maniére que dans les 
enquétes dialectologiques; ]’étendue et la cohérence du ,,questionnaire”’ 
des deux mille phrases assure du moins, a défaut d’une base statistique 
externe, une information trés compléte quant au systéme linguistique 
dont dispose un individu donné. 

On est davantage surpris par la facon dont Kahn a défini formelle- 
ment sa matiére. Il se borne a l'étude des ,,temps de l’indicatif’’: il 
entend par 1a ,,l’ensemble des syntagmes verbaux qui ne comportent 
que des différences de personne, de genre, de nombre, de voix, et qui 
appartiennent a la catégorie qui n’indique ni la présence ni l’absence 
d’une marque modale’’. Cette définition a au moins l’avantage de la 
précision. .. sinon de la concision. Mais l’auteur en argue pour éliminer 
de son étude la forme en -vait (le ,,conditionnel’’ des grammaires). I] 
s’oppose par la a la doctrine enseignée, avec Damourette et Pichon, 
par la plupart des grammairiens francais actuels, qui rangent, a juste 
titre, me semble-t-il, le awrait de on croyait qu’on aurait la paix pour 
toujours parmi les formes verbales dépourvues de marque modale, 
c’est-a-dire a l’indicatif. Kahn a conscience de la difficulté: il consacre 
sept pages serrées a la justification de son point de vue. II soutient 
qu’en tous ses emplois la forme en -rait comporte une marque modale 
de non-réel; sa démonstration ne convaine pas; dans l’exemple cité 
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ici, la nuance d’incertitude impliquée par l’énoncé reléve de la séman- 
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tique, non de la morphologie ou de la syntaxe proprement dite; elle 
est contenue dans le verbe croive, ou dans la corrélation croire que + 
futur, non dans aurait comme tel. 

Le systéme verbal relevé chez les deux témoins est exprimé a l’aide 
d’un schéma dont les éléments, empruntés aux Notions d’absolu et de 
velati?, de Bally, du reste mises en doute par H. Yvon dans un article 
du Francais moderne dés 1951: il repose sur la double opposition de 
temps d’orientation et d’intervalle, et de temps absolus et relatifs. Le 
détail de l’étude est consacré a l’examen du matériel, dans cette 
perspective. On aboutit a la constation de l’existence, chez le sujet 
parisien, d’un systéme composé de deux séries doubles exactement 
équilibrées: 1) temps d’orientation: a) absolus (i travaille, a travaillé, 
travaillera: 3 temps); b) relatifs (dl travaillait, avait travaillé, aura 
travaillé: 3 temps) ; — 2) temps d’intervalle: a) absolus (i va travailler, 
al vient de travailler: 2 temps) ; b) relatifs (2 allait travailler, il venait de 
travailler: 2 temps). Il est vrai que le systéme de la Baloise est d’un 
type tout a fait différent. On s’étonne de ne pas rencontrer dans ce 
tableau de formes surcomposées: Kahn affirme n’en pas avoir relevé 
chez ses témoins, ce qui est assez surprenant. 
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J. PinEAUxX, Proverbes et dictons francais. Presses universitaires, 
Paris, 1956, 128 pages. 

La collection ,,Que sais-je?’’, congue comme un instrument de 
vulgarisation des connaissances actuelles, offre, dans un catalogue 
embrassant aujourd’hui six cents titres, des ouvrages de caractére 
trés différent. Tantdét, l’auteur énonce un probléme, scientifique, ou 
un ensemble de problémes connexes, en indiquant sommairement les 
solutions qui en ont été tentées (ainsi Perrot, La linguistique) ; parfois, 
l’étendue du sujet est telle que l’exposé exige un effort de condensation 
qui peut rendre la lecture pénible au non-initié (ainsi /’Histoire de la 
littérature médiévale de Verdun Saulnier, par ailleurs excellente). 
Tantét au contraire l’ouvrage se présente comme un simple répertoire 
de la documentation accessible sur telle ou telle matiére. Le livre de 
Pineaux se range dans cette seconde catégorie. Améne, agréable a lire 
(le tiers du texte est fait de citations de proverbes), il n’est guére qu’un 
catalogue analytique de proverbes et expressions proverbiales frangais. 
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Le matériel est loin d’étre exhaustif; l’auteur a opéré un choix (en 
ancien francais et en francais moderne) destiné a illustrer les diverses 
classifications selon lesquelles il le range. — 1. Classement critique 
(d’aprés les sources): les recueils de proverbes (recueils ,,savants’’ et 
populaires) ; les études sur les proverbes antérieures a l’ére philologique 
moderne; l'utilisation des proverbes dans la littérature jusqu’a 
Moliére. Ces diverses limitations ne sont du reste pas explicitement 
justifiées; le lecteur peut en admettre provisoirement la validité en 
vertu d’une simple tradition pédagogique. — 2. Classement fonctionnel: 
proverbes d’,,enseignement”’ (au sens médiéval du terme): proverbes- 
recettes, dans divers domaines; et proverbes ,,moraux’’ (satiriques, 
etc.). — 3. Classement psycho-sociologique (justifié par la nature de 
l’objet): vision typique de l’homme et des hommes, selon la tradition 
médiévale des ,,estats du monde’’. Ces classements tiennent lieu de 
commentaire: celui-ci, sous sa forme explicite, apparait au niveau 
seulement du détail: gloses, explications historiques sommaires, etc. 
L’intérét proprement linguistique de l’ensemble est nul; |’intérét 
historique, en revanche, n’est pas négligeable, encore que l’on ne nous 
apporte pas ici grand’ chose de plus que ne l’avaient fait des savants 
comme Gottschalk et Morawski. 
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BRAvULIO ViG6N, Vocabulario dialectoldégico del Concejo de Co- 
lunga, Edicion preparada por Ana Maria Vigén Sanchez, Revis- 

ta de Filologia Espanola, anejo LXIII, Madrid, C.S.1.C. 1955. 

The book lying before us was already published in 1896 by a small 
provincial newspaper, La Opinion de Villaviciosa, and was almost 
ignored. The author, a philological layman, but a great admirer 
and connoisseur of the dialect of his Asturian native province, worked 
for years on a new edition till death took him by surprise in 1914. 
A great part of the index cards which contained corrections and 
additions to the work was lost during the Civil War. Now his grand- 
daughter has used annotations in the margins of her grandfather’s 
copy, with, in addition, some of his annotations about toponymy 
and a list she made of Colunguese family names to publish a revised 
edition of her grandfather’s work. She herself has also made some 
additions. But since she has put both her grandfather’s and her 
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own additions in brackets [ ], one cannot make out the respective 
additions that each has made to the original work. 
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JuAN MANUEL, Obras, tomo I. Edicién preparada por José Ma. 
Castro y Calvo y Martin de Riquer, Barcelona, C.S.I.C., 
1955, 138 pp. 4°. 

Two proven connoisseurs of the Spanish Middle Ages have taken 
upon themselves the publication of the complete works of Don Juan 
Manuel (1282-1348). It is known that the originals were lost and 
that we are presented with a 15th Century copy (m.s. 6376 of the 
National Library in Madrid) which displays many gaps and obscure 
passages. This first volume contains the Prdlogo by the Prince him- 
self, the Libro del Caballero et del Escudero, the Libro de las Armas 
and the Libro enfenido. The publications of Gayangos in vol. LI of the 
B.A.E. were unreliable; the publication of the Libro del Cavallero of 
S. Grafenberg (1873) is almost no longer to be found. Of the Libro 
de las Armas we possessed a fairly recent publication (1932) by Andrés 
Giménez Soler, in which the editors of the book reviewed here have 
discovered rather a large amount of transcription errors; and finally 
of the Libro enfenido we actually have a very modern publication 
(1952) by José Manuel Blecua, in which there were few variations 
from the manuscript. However, the obscure passages of the manuscript 
led the previous editors to make quite a few corrections that could 
not always be justified. In the new, complete edition of works of 
Juan Manuel, the editors’ aim is to practice the greatest caution, 
especially in the matter of syntax. Therefore they have made no 
correction wherever the text as found in the manuscript can be defend- 
ed in any way at all. They do give the linguist who wishes to study 
the syntax in Juan Manuel the most reliable possible text to work on. 
Santpoort J. A. VAN PRAAG 


Miscelanea filoldgica dedicada a Mons. A. GriERA, tomo I. 
Barcelona C.S.I.C. 1955, XV-+389 pp., 4°. 

If any philologist deserves the dedication of a homage then it is 
certainly Monsig. Griera, who has achieved for Catalonian what 
Menéndez Pidal has done for Spanish. The first volume of this col- 
lection contains contributions of Spanish and foreign scholars, chiefly 
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about linguistic geography, toponymy, phonetics, folklore and syntax, 
which fields were initiated and greatly developed by Monsig. Griera. 

In respect to the Spanish dialect studies, the most important are, 
I believe, the one by Manuel Alvar: El fuego y el léxico con el relacionado 
en la Navarra nordoriental, and the very extensive one by Tomas 
Buesa: Terminologia del olivo y del aceite en el alto avagonés de Ayerbe. 
The article by J. Caro Baroja is striking: Sobre toponimia de las 
vegiones ibero-pirenaicos. He suggests a general working-method for 
future editors of studies on the Pyrenean dialects, in which he would 
like to see plenty of consideration given to ethnological and sociolo- 
gical questions. He also poses the following questions: 

1) Is the geographical name as such subject to the same phonetical 
laws as other elements of the spoken language, or does it have an 
autonomous evolution? 

2) Can it be correct to ascertain that a certain number of geo- 
graphical names confirms the rule which one would like to establish 
and to exclude others as not satisfying the norm? 

3) How far does the existence of one or more geographical names 
permit the marking of linguistic and dialectic boundaries? 

He himself gives no answer because he does not wish to pass judge- 
ment on philological matters. Moreover he points out that in the 
research on old toponyms in the vicinity of the Pyrenees ten groups 
can be distinguished: names from non-Indo-European languages; 
names from the Indo-European languages of various tribes and in- 
troduced in various periods of proto-history; names for which we 
are indebted to colonists and seamen who came from various parts 
of the Mediterranean sea area; Greek names; Latin ones, which take 
a complete subdivision; Romance from the first phase of the Middle 
Ages, some with Germanic elements; Arabic; Mozarabic; Basque and 
Romance after the invasion of the Arabs; Romance of the 13th, 
14th and 15th Centuries, and newer ones. Caro Baroja sees a necessity, 
and illustrates it with brilliant examples, of the formation of a critical 
apparatus for an Ibero-Pyrenean toponymy. 

Non-Hispanologists can get a glimpse of the many good things done 
during recent years in the field of style investigation in Spain through 
the article of Helmut Hatzfeld: Two Spanish methods of style in- 
vestigation. 
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